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Was It Worth While? 


By LESLIE B. WYNNE 


Terrific was tle bombardment of the enemy guns! 

From midnight until the hour of dawn, a hail of iron! 

Into No Man’s land, magnesium rockets stabbing at the sky, 
I see again, from as far as the eye can reach, 

Those grey-clad forms of the German hosts advancing, 

Their bayonets glinting in the pallor of dawn 

Like evil icicles under the waning moon of a pallid winter night. 
Sixty millions were our number when we went out into battle— 
Sixty millions, counting the enemy. 

Was it worth while, you who sell the tanks and the war planes? 


Awe-inspiring was the coming of those dauntless, heroic men! 

Hopeful, trusting, deluded men like ourselves, every one of them! 

Light guns, siege guns, seventy-fives, screaming and thundering, 

We countered them with harrowing salvoes of death. 

Decimated, mown down like cradled grain, they still came on, 

Impaling themselves in platoons and in companies 

Upon the barbed-wire entanglements that there awaited them. 

Sixty millions were our number when we went out into battle— 

Ten millions, the dead; twenty millions, the crippled! 

Was it worth while, you who garnered your fortunes from a corner in food-stuffs? 


Frightful was the holocaust that hour and night! 

At last their thinning vanguard, and a dark form lunging! 

Cold bayonet to bayonet was our meeting in the dawn. 

There was the jar of impact, the grating of steel upon bone, 

And then my rifle went warm and slippery in my hands. 

It was all over: the grey-clad forms melted away; 

Another enemy thrust repelled under the moaning pines of the Aisne. 
Sixty millions were our number when we went out into battle— 
Eight millions, the missing; one million, insane! 

Was it worth while, you who make the shells and the poison gas? 


Desolate was the morning, and the sun in his glory! 

I turned again to look upon my foe where he lay now so quietly, 

His musket still tightly clutched in the hand that would never move again, 
His blue eyes staring wide up at me; and I saw him only a boy, 

A downy beard curling like groping tendrils upon his cheeks, 

Traces of the soft curves of childhood still discernable 

Upon the features of that upturned face now fixed in death. 

Sixty millions were our number when we went out into battle— 

None returned save the broken in spirit, the embittered in soul. 

Was it worth while, you who garnered your fortunes from the floating of war loans? 
Was it worth while? 
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RANK BILLINGS KELLOGG, former 

Secretary of State, Honorary Vice- 
President of the American Peace Society 
since 1928, died at his home in St. Paul, 
December 22, 1937, eighty-one years of 
age. 


T IS for the peace worker to apply his 

mind, along with those in positions of 
responsibility, unto a well conceived and 
organized effort in which each nation con- 
cerned will normally seek in its own in- 
terests to play ball with the others. In 
the light of this it must be admitted that 
many of the questions posed by various 
pacifists are largely irrelevant to our spe- 
cific task of organizing the international 
game according to rules acceptable to all. 


DOLPH HITLER’S speech of Febru- 
ary 20 and the resignation of Sir An- 
thony Eden have now probably convinced 
the friends of the League of Nations of one 
thing. Those events do not leave us clear 
as to what Mr. Chamberlain and Viscount 
Halifax have arranged with The Fuehrer, 
what place the Italian Duce is to have in 
the picture, what is to be done about Spain, 
or what is to become of Czechoslovakia or 
the Little Entente. It seems reasonably 


certain, however, that they mean the final 
curtain on all plans for an international 





ARY TRAVERS GRAYSON, Rear 

Admiral, member of the National Ad- 
visory Council of the American Peace 
Society since 1936, died at his home in 
Washington, February 15, 1938, sixty years 
of age. 


system of so called collective security, the 
central thought of which rests upon some 
form of an international police force. 


NOTHER thing, the so called Treaty 

of Versailles, so laboriously set up in 

the winter of 1918-19 by men moved by 

the psychology of war, is so broken by the 

wheels of circumstance that the time seems 

ripe for an official reexamination and re- 
form of the entire instrument. 


ISE men are neglectful neither of 

their international privileges nor of 
their obligations. The Inter-American Bib- 
liography and Library Association at its 
first convention held in Washington on 
February 18 and 19 urged the establish- 
ment and maintenance of close-co-operation 
with the organizations engaged in bibliog- 
raphy and library work throughout the 
Americas. They recommended to the gov- 
ernments of this hemisphere appropriate 
action on the matter of copyright protec- 
tion, the convening of an Inter-American 
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bibliographical conference, and the observ- 
ance in 1939 of the fourth centennial of 
printing in Mexico. Verily, the proverb 
still stands that “‘a wise man is strong; yea, 
a man of knowledge increaseth strength.” 


T IS hard at first to reconcile Messrs. 
Hitler’s and Mussolini’s gratification at 
the rise of the birth rate in their respective 
countries with their sorrowful expressions 
of regret that they have so little territory 
for their surplus population. Can it be that 
the prospects for more soldiers accounts in 
a measure for their satisfaction over the 
former and a false conception of grandeur 
and prestige for their territorial pains? 


Mr. Van Zeeland’s Report 


ELGIUM’S former Prime Minister, 
Mr. Paul Van Zeeland, gave to the 
world on January 26, 1938, a statement of 
major interest and of great value to every- 
one concerned for the promotion of world 
peace. This statement is Mr. Van Zeeland’s 
report following his appointment by the 
Governments of France and Great Britain, 
in April, 1937, as a special agent to inquire 
into the possibility of obtaining a general 
reduction of the obstacles to international 
trade. We are pleased to print these 
thought provoking findings as a document 
worthy of careful study and consideration. 
Mr. Van Zeeland, as a result of visits to 
many governments, including the United 
States, is convinced that the world is con- 
fronted with a general problem demanding 
a general solution. He has done his best 
to collect a statement of proposals or sug- 
gestions in behalf of a fresh impetus to more 
intelligent economic relations. He does this 
by setting forth with perfect clarity not 
only the economic but the financial phases 
of the problem. Throughout he holds be- 
fore us the hope that here may be found 
some methods which have some chance of 
being effectively adopted and of leading to 
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concrete results, “pretending,” as he admits, 
that the economic can be artificially isolated 
from the political factors. He acknowl- 
edges the futility of making arbitrary dis- 
tinctions based on over-simplified argu- 
ments. He calls upon us to face the multi- 
plicity of problems frankly and to submit 
them to a close discussion. As he says, 
however, this can be done only in an atmos- 
phere of loyal cooperation in which each 
seeks in his own interest to help the others. 
The central proposal, therefore, is the con- 
clusion of a pact of economic collaboration 
embracing the largest possible number of 
states, taking perhaps the form of a collec- 
tion of joint declarations. The object 
throughout would be of course to raise the 
standard of living and to improve the gen- 
eral well-being. He sets forth in some 
detail the methods for realizing that pur- 
pose. 

The report has been well received in 
Great Britain, Sir John Simon, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, expressing to Mr. Van 
Zeeland the thanks of the British Gov- 
ernment for the diligence and skill with 
which he has labored. The Prime Min- 
ister, recognizing this constructive effort to 
restore international cooperation as of 
urgent interest not only to Britain and 
France but to all the world, agrees, of 
course, that from the nature of the case the 
responsibility for the next moves rests with 
the British and French Governments. We 
may expect those moves to be made. The 
British press generally expresses admiration 
for the terse comprehensiveness of the docu- 
ment, and many see in it a new hope for 
peace through some such international eco- 
nomic collaboration. 

French opinion praises the report as a 
valuable contribution towards a diagnosis 
of the world’s economic ills. True to 
French realism, however, it is recognized 
that appalling difficulties lie in the way of 
its application principally because of the 
thorny approach to the totalitarian coun- 
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tries. The French apparently are not par- 
ticularly hopeful at this time of any 
cooperative effort carrying with it financial 
assistance to the Fascist powers, as such 
loans it is believed would probably be used 
mainly for increasing war engines. The 
report is criticized in some quarters there- 
fore on the ground that “it sets out to do 
too much.” 

In the United States there has been sur- 
prisingly little attention to the document. 
True, it was printed here by a number of 
papers, in whole or in part, and distributed 
by the Department of State. Certain 
friends of the League of Nations appear to 
find encroachments upon their chosen do- 
main. Some insist that political appease- 
ments must come before economic, but 
without much regard for the logic of the 
case. Some of our statesmen, however, who 
have apparently read the report, refer to it 
with no little admiration as a distinct con- 
tribution to the understanding of economic 
and financial conditions throughout the 
world. 

There come through the news channels 
evidences that Germany and Italy, having 
taken no part in the matter, are inclined to 
await further steps on the part of Great 
Britain and France before committing 
themselves to any official observations. And 
yet there are those in each country who 
concede that Mr. Van Zeeland has done a 
useful service in producing this basis of 
discussion. 

A careful reading of the document leaves 
one with the opinion that it has the advan- 
tage of being neither especially new nor 
awkwardly startling. It is not just another 
program. It is related to world realities. 
It is definitely informing. If offers no get- 
peace-quick “plan” with provision running 
counter to the constitutional provisions of 
any government. What Mr. Van Zeeland 
sets forth is particularly consonant with 
our own country’s foreign policies. It 
should be of service to the National Peace 
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Conference as it develops its program for its 
National Conference on World Economic 
Cooperation, to be held this month in Wash- 
ington. In our opinion it would be well for 
Senator King to defer pressing his resolu- 
tion authorizing President Roosevelt to con- 
voke a world conference on limitation of 
armaments pending the developments grow- 
ing out of Mr. Van Zeeland’s work. We 
know from the press that Professor Kem- 
merer, of Princeton University, is looking 
forward to a re-establishment of the inter- 
national gold standard probably in the 
form of gold bullion, a suggestion that 
raises a series of problems for just such a 
conference as Mr. Van Zeeland foresees. 

Mr. Van Zeeland’s findings are sound in 
principle. They contemplate coordinated 
international effort by duly accredited dele- 
gates whose conclusions shall be returned 
to the various nations for ratification, and 
when ratified such rules and regulations 
shall be mandatory for the nations that 
ratify. It is all in the direction of laws, 
involving, of course, the use of judicial 
settlements, backed only by the common 
wish to make use of them. In that direc- 
tion, and in that direction only, lies hope 
for an abiding international peace. 


Changes in British Opinion 


VIDENCES multiply that public opin- 

ion in England is turning away from 
the theory of the threat of the military 
coercion of states as a rational basis for an 
international system of peace. Realists at 
heart, the English know that the unit of 
international affairs is still the individual 
nation. They now acknowledge that Article 
16 of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions is but a modern expression for a 
military alliance. The change from Eden 
to Halifax is evidence of acceptance, as 
stated by the Polish representative at the 
recent meeting of the Council of the League 
in Geneva, that “the effective and useful 
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application of articles of the Covenant must 
be left to the judgment of members in each 
particular case”. Referring to this, the 
London Times of February 11, acknowl- 
edging that facts run “counter to the pure 
theory of collective action,” agreed that the 
Polish representative expressed ‘without 
the slightest doubt . . . the feeling of most 
members of the League”. As pointed out 
in the Council early in February, members 
of the League, as stated by the Swedish 
representative, no longer consider them- 
selves bound to take coercive action against 
an aggressor state. As added by the Times, 
“some way has got to be found for recon- 
ciling independence of judgment and action 
with recognition of the essential and guid- 
ing principles of the League as embodied 
in its preamble”. 

The contradictory aspects of the Cove- 
nant were recognized by the men who 
drafted it. They aimed to ward off the 
dangers sure to arise because of its con- 
tradictory theses by the rule of unanimity, 
a rule that has proved to be more harmful 
than useful. Governments will insist upon 
conducting their purely diplomatic negotia- 
tions as seems to them wise, which accounts 
for the fact that the only successful im- 
provements in treaty relations since the war 
have taken place outside the League. 

English opinion continues to favor the 
presence in the Council of disinterested 
member states as a guarantee of imparti- 
ality in cases of arbitration. It finds that 
the achievements of the League as far as 
political activities are concerned have been 
won mainly within the domain of arbitra- 
tion. Here, England believes, therefore, 
there is a most useful service which the 
League has rendered and can continue to 
render to all states that voluntarily submit 
their differences to its jurisdiction. 

But recent events are bringing the Eng- 
lish to the view that it is just as useless to 
talk even about compulsory arbitration as 
it is about compulsory sanctions. The 
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English know that it is the natural right of 
each state—whether a member of the 
League or not—to submit its disputes to 
the Permanent Court of Justice or even to 
the Council: that similarly it will continue 
to be the right and the duty of each mem- 
ber of the League to do nothing whatever 
to help a country which has been summarily 
proclaimed to have committed an act of 
unprovoked aggression by the League. 
Such a country, the argument runs, should 
in fact be regarded as an outlaw; and mem- 
ber states should, in accord with Article 16 
of the Covenant, be free to regard them- 
selves at liberty to take an active part 
against it should they so desire. And yet 
the English realize that in every case the 
decision would rest with individual govern- 
ments. It is pointed out that the removal 
of any compulsion might actually heighten 
the force of the deterrent to a country con- 
templating aggression. Governments free 
from the obligation to take part in sanc- 
tions, even in unknown circumstances, 
would, in a given case, probably act with 
greater energy. 

It is clear that Mr. Chamberlain senses 
the validity of these views. It was the 
late Lord Salisbury who said: “Institutions 
which are due to legislation are infinitely 
weaker compared to those that have grown 
up under the influence of the aspirations 
and of the instincts of the people whom 
they concern’. England’s new policy means 
a return to diplomacy, not only as a prac- 
tical way of getting things done but as the 
best method of creating an atmosphere in 
which the League can grow and prosper. 

The most hopeful fact in the current 
peace movement is this growing realization, 
especially in England, that the theory of 
collective security, embodied in certain ar- 
ticles of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, has been demonstrated by Italy 
and Japan to be wrong in principle, con- 
trary to the teachings of history, and, if 
actually applied, a menace to the peace of 
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the world. The retention of the force sanc- 
tions in the Covenant is now a meaningless 
gesture, and because it is meaningless it is 
a fraud. This is seen nowhere more clearly 
than in England. 


In Short 


N telegrams to various people, we sup- 

pose, asking for fifty word replies, our 
friend the Literary Digest saw fit to in- 
clude us. 

December 13 last the Editor asked us 
for a statement on the crisis concerning 
the sinking of our American ship near Nan- 
king. To this we replied: 


“Of course our United States remembers 
how similar incidents have been handled 
heretofore, such, for example, as the Ala- 
bama Claims, the Dogger Bank Incident, 
and the like. In the meantime we can 
afford to hold our horses.” 


On January 6, of this year, we were 
asked for our opinion of the increased naval 
appropriation included in the President’s 
budget proposal. To this we said: 


~ 


“Now is the time to ‘ask ’em’ not ‘tell 
‘em,’ those chosen representatives of ours 
bending to their job under clauses twelve 
to sixteen of Article One, Section Eight, 
of our Constitution. Our men on the Hill 
want to do the right thing and are better 
informed than I am.” 


On January 29 we were asked for our 
views relative to the President’s national 
defense program outlined in his message 
to the Congress, to which we wired as fol- 
lows: 


“While outside the purview of the ac- 
credited peace movement which is concerned 
primarily with the development of policies 
calculated to make huge armaments un- 
necessary, it is plain as a pikestaff that the 
so-called reasoning behind the whole com- 
petitive race in arms leaves every kind of 
foolish fallacy hanging out on the clothes- 
line in the front yard of the world shame- 
lessly.” 

In short, there are ways of wisdom and 
there are ways of folly. The ways of wis- 
dom are creative. The ways of folly are 
destructive. The ways of wisdom are the 
ways of peace. The ways of folly are the 
ways of war. 





One Hundred Years Ago 


Extract from the Memoirs of Rev. Noah Worcester, D.D. 


evelopment of this conviction was given to the public in a pamphlet entitled “A Solemn Review 


=; A MIND like his, a firm conviction of beneficial truth necessarily led to action; and the first 
d 


of the Custom of War.” 
culated in Europe. . 


argumentative impressiveness and benignity of this work have greatly surpassed them. 


This work has passed through numerous editions . . . 
. . Some writers had ably and eloquently pleaded the cause of peace; but the 


and extensively cir- 


Its great 


peculiarity, however, is that it was the first to give a practical result to its expositions, by pointing out 


to Christians a course of joint action on the subject through the means of Peace Societies. 


The sug- 


gestion was adopted almost simultaneously in England and America; and thus the rise of these institu- 
tions is distinctly traceable to this essay and . . . this little offering of peace is destined to an immor- 
tality more cherished and exalted than the demonstrations of Newton, or the sublime conceptions of 


Milton. 
Joshua P. Blanchard in the Advocate of Peace (now Wortp Arratrs) March, 1838. 
































As To Geneva 


APPENINGS in Spain, the Far East, 

and in certain Chancellories of Eu- 
rope are not encouraging to the friends of 
the League of Nations. 

The Treaty of Versailles, redrawing much 
of the map of the world, included also the 
covenant of the League of Nations—an 
effort to avoid the repetition of a conflict 
like the World War. The League aimed to 
maintain peace, to further international co- 
operation, to bring about disarmament. It 
guaranteed its members’ territorial integrity 
and independence, and thus sought to pre- 
serve the status quo. 

For a decade the League system func- 
tioned fairly well, and Geneva, League 
headquarters, became almost the chancel- 
lery of Europe. Here the diplomats gath- 
ered periodically, and special commissions 
labored. Here disputes were aired, pro- 
tests registered, prospective wars side- 
tracked. Disarmament eluded the League, 
but the League did aid the cause of stability 
by extending economic aid to poorer na- 
tions. Then came trouble. 

Japan in 1933 withdrew from the League 
after a Geneva commission had denounced 
her Manchurian adventure. ‘There was 
talk of “sanctions,” but Japanese conquest 
was not halted. 

Germany withdrew from Geneva in the 
same year over the issue of rearmament. In 
1936 German troops, in violation of the 
treaty of Versailles, marched into the 
Rhineland. The League did not check the 
move. 

Italy last December resigned from the 
League, two years after economic sanctions 
were imposed as a penalty for the Italian 
invasion of Ethiopia. Sanctions, though 
angering Italy, did not prevent the con- 
quest of the Ethiopian Empire. 

The League’s influence and prestige 
steadily declined. Geneva looked on while 
Nazis gained control of the Free City of 
Danzig. It watched Japan wage war in 
China. It proved unable to prevent foreign 


aid to the Spanish Insurgents fighting 
against Loyalist Spain, a League member. 

The change at Geneva was paralleled by 
the rise of Europe’s Fascist powers. With 
Germany and Italy both outside the League, 
the post-war system of “collective security,” 
to which Britain and France had given their 
support and allegiance, stood in danger. 
More and more even these powers began 
to work outside the system, and of late 
there are evidences that the League seems 
to be about to collapse. Well informed 
statesmen, however, recalling Edmund 
Burke’s speech of 1775 on “Conciliation 
with America,’ agree that there is no 
“Method of drawing up an indictment 
against an whole people,” and that Geneva 
is simply discovering the fallacy of trying 
to build a peace system for nations out of 
the machinery of war. 


A New Name for The League 


MINOR change in the usage of Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, small in itself, 
but possibly attended by beneficent conse- 
quences, would consist in abandoning the 
term “League” and substituting “Society” 
—the Society of Nations (La Société des 
Nations) in place of the League of Nations. 
Thus begins Dr. L. P. Jacks in a letter 
to the London Times of February 8. The 
distinguished scholar of Oxford goes on to 
say: 

One possible consequence may be named 
at once. American policy is averse from 
membership of a League (“an entangling 
alliance”), but I am not aware of its being 
averse from membership of an international 
society. The change of name is fully as 
desirable in the United States as in the 
British Empire, perhaps more so. It might 
lead to a more promising approach, by the 
statesmen and peoples of both countries, to 
the whole international problem and to the 
discussion of it in a less provocative atmo- 
sphere. Indeed the reform of the League 
desired by many of its friends, among whom 
your present correspondent would like to be 
counted, may be summed up in the desire 
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for its dissolution in the form of a League 
and its rebirth in the form of a Society, the 
best name for which, were it not already 
appropriated by those who have nobly justi- 
fied their possession of it, would be the 
Society of Friends. Meanwhile let us be 
content with the Society of Nations. 

The two things, League and Society, are 
widely different, and different lines of opera- 
tion will open out, and be pursued in a dif- 
ferent spirit, according as one or the other 
model is kept in view. The one is predomi- 
nantly political: the other predominantly 
human. As the League now stands it con- 
forms to the first type, in which the human 
element is subordinate to the political, the 
reform of it, which many of us desire, con- 
sisting precisely in the reversal of this order. 
As now constituted, it is a political League 
of armed and sovereign States, “bristling 
with armaments,” to borrow Lord Allen of 
Hurtwood’s phrase, a League therefore of 
potential enemies, whose chief preoccupa- 
tion naturally takes the form of keeping the 
fighting proclivities of its members and the 
armed forces which implement them, under 
restraint—a most unfortunate preoccupa- 
tion, concentrated, as it needs must be, on 
the negative restraint of enmity to the 
neglect of the positive promotion of friend- 
ship. 

The members of a Society, on the other 
hand, are not thus preoccupied. Their mu- 
tual relations are not dominated by the 
need of guarding against each other’s vio- 
lence or treachery; nor are they in the habit 
of conducting their common business armed 
to the teeth. When an Englishman meets 
an Englishman hitherto a stranger to him it 
does not normally occur to either of them 
to draw a six-shooter nor to look around for 
a policeman to restrain the other from as- 
saulting him or stealing his watch. Nor 
have they or their ancestors (whatever 
Rousseau may have said to the contrary) 
signed a covenant or social contract, to 
abstain from either thing. Their approach 
to one another is that of potential friends, 
potential at least, the assumption of each 
being that the other is not an enemy and 
probably not a blackguard, and that inter- 
course may proceed accordingly. The bond 
of union between them is primarily social 
and human, the political bond, as subjects 
of the same Government, being, historically, 
an outgrowth from that. 
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The function of a Society of Nations 
would thus be that of cultivating a similar 
relationship between the races, kindreds, 
and peoples scattered over the face of the 
earth or, to begin with, over some portion of 
it—in other words, the gradual creation of 
an International Society as the needed pre- 
liminary to the acceptance by the nations of 
acommon rule of law. This it will never do 
as a political League of potential enemies, 
an arrangement which clearly puts the cart 
before the horse, and can never be other 
than the “entangling alliance” which the 
League has recently shown itself to be. 
What will continue to happen so long as we 
persist in that attempt is well illustrated by 
a sentence in your foreign news summary 
for February 4: “Opinion in Berlin is sus- 
picious of the British overture for a limita- 
tion of air warfare.” This is the character- 
istically unsocial attitude of armed political 
States in their relationships one with an- 
other—the attitude of potential enemies. 
Society on these terms is impossible. 

To those who hold these views it is en- 
couraging to note that the League has been 
eminently successful in its social activities. 
It has set on foot a number of beneficent 
enterprises of a kind which, if multiplied 
and extended, might well result in the emer- 
gence of an International Society. On the 
other hand, as a political and military al- 
liance it has been “entangling” and a com- 
plete failure. From which it would seem 
to follow that the problem of world appease- 
ment is not likely to be solved by poli- 
ticians, nor even by experts in political 
science, unless they happen to be (which is 
not impossible) humanists in the first place 
and politicians or experts in the second. At 
all events there can be little doubt that the 
peoples of the world, as distinct from the 
Foreign Offices, are not only ready but eager 
for the change from League to Society. 

In a colloquy, February 10, 1936, on the 
floor of the United States Senate, Senator 
Borah referred to the general theme of inter- 
national force. He said: 

“Tn the last analysis, when they talk about 
enforcing the peace treaties they mean to 
use force, because that is the only way. You 
may discuss situations, you may interchange 
views, but when you talk about enforcing 
peace treaties you must mean the use of 
force; and yet you are advocates of peace.”’ 
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Herr Hitler Speaks 


N international event that took the 
mind of the world away even from 
the conflict in the Far East and from the 
Civil War in Spain was the address by 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler before the German 
Reichstag on February 20. In this address 
Herr Hitler called for a return of the col- 
onies taken away from Germany by the 
Treaty of Versailles. He announced the 
aim of Germany to be the achievement of 
those fundamentals of life which will enable 
her through her diligence to insure the 
existence of the nation. He expressed his 
distrust of so-called conferences that lead 
mostly to disappointments for hopeful man- 
kind. He paid his respects to the Versailles 
Treaty of 1919 by charging that it brought 
with it the most brutal interference in na- 
tional, community and property rights ever 
experienced, and that its League of Nations 
was founded for the purpose of establishing 
those crazy and irresponsible actions as 
final, forbidding the change by force of 
that which had been established only by 
force. The League is in no sense an in- 
strument of justice, he said. He sees no 
reason why Germany, who has been robbed, 
should join with an organization set up to 
maintain the injustices born of a thousand 
years. Germany will never enter the 
League again because it does not intend to 
allow itself to be impelled by a majority 
decision of the League to defend a wrong 
done in any part of the world. Germany 
will not be implicated in conflicts in which 
it is not interested. 

Germany proposes to recognize Man- 
chukuo as a sober realization of facts. 

Germany does not refuse to cooperate 
with other powers; quite the contrary. She 
simply refuses to assume responsibilities 
which cannot be foreseen and which, in 
most cases, cannot be fulfilled. 

He announced that Germany and Italy 
have like views of the Civil War in Spain, 
their aim being to make sure there shall be 
a Nationalist Spain, completely independ- 
ent. He expressed Germany’s eagerness to 
plead friendship with all nations—except 
Soviet Russia. He called attention to the 
ten million Germans on the borders of Ger- 
many, Germans who until 1866 were united 
with the German people in federation, on 
a constitutional basis, Germans who in the 
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World War fought until 1918 with the 
German soldiers of the Reich, Germans who 
against their will had been prevented by 
peace treaties from joining the Reich. Ger- 
many intends to defend those minorities. 
The Fuehrer, however, said nothing speci- 
fically about the German-speaking peoples 
of the Trentino, of the Southern Tyrol, or 
of the Brenner Pass, certain items handed 
over to Italy according to the secret Pact 
of London of 1915. 

Sir Anthony Eden, shortly after the 
Hitler speech, resigned as Britain’s Foreign 
Secretary. Both Berlin and Rome appear 
to be highly pleased. 

What all this means for Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Spain, the Mediterranean and the 
Suez Canal, Ethiopia, the Arab world, even 
for Japan and China, remains in the dark- 
some halls of uncertainty and speculation. 


Messrs. Chamberlain and Halifax 


R. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN re- 
mains Britain’s Prime Minister. Vis- 
count Halifax, Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, has succeeded Sir Anthony Eden as 
Foreign Secretary. Parliament has given to 
both its vote of confidence. 

On February 21, the Prime Minister ad- 
dressed the House of Commons, relating at 
length the Anglo-Italian negotiations since 
the “gentleman’s agreement of January 
1927.” He denied that his efforts for a 
rapprochement with Italy were due in any 
respect to demands or threats from Rome. 
He went on to explain at length the dif- 
ference between him and Sir Anthony Eden. 
He agreed with Mr. Eden that “every man 
must be the keeper of his own conscience,” 
but thought that his right honorable friend 
had not been altogether fair when he told 
the House that the Italian government had 
called upon England to enter upon negotia- 
tions “now or never,” and that Britain was 
asked to submit “to the threat of war.” He 
pointed out that there had been nothing in 
any communication between Rome and 
London that justified such a statement. 
Mr. Chamberlain has become convinced 
that it would be a serious mistake to rebuff 
the Italian desire for conversations, for he 
believes that once conversations are started 
there would appear a new atmosphere in 
many places, especially over the Spanish 
situation. 
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Mr. Eden, on the other hand, had been 
unable to agree to these views. He did not 
believe the time had come for the official 
opening of the conversations, holding that 
Italy should first make substantial with- 
drawal of her forces from Spain. Mr. 
Chamberlain is convinced that if negotia- 
tions with Italy are approached in a spirit 
of mutual confidence that there is solid 
ground for hoping that they may be brought 
to a successful conclusion. To this Mr. 
Eden did not agree. 

Mr. Chamberlain has come to the con- 
clusion that it is better to work directly 
with Germany, Italy, and France than to 
wait upon the more complicated machinery 
of the League of Nations. It is his opinion 
that if these four nations can be brought 


ll 


into a friendly discussion, and induce others 
into a settlement of their differences, the 
peace of Europe may be saved for a genera- 
tion. 

Mr. Eden had said that it was steadily 
growing in his opinion that there has been 
too keen a desire upon England’s part to 
make terms with others rather than for 
others to make terms with England, to 
which Mr. Chamberlain does not agree. 

Lord Halifax, speaking on February 17 
before the House of Lords, observed that 
nearly everybody had had a natural ten- 
dency to think and be rather pleased to 
think that “they were either more virtuous 
or more perspicacious than their neighbors.” 
It is evident that Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Halifax are seeing eye to eye. 





Oxford and World Peace 


By ANSON PHELPS STOKES 


(Dr. Stokes, formerly Secretary of Yale University, has been Canon of Washington Cathedral 
since 1924. He is now engaged in writing a History of Universities from Their Origin to the 


Present Time.—Editor.) 


HE editor of Wortp Arrarrs has asked 

me to write an article on the con- 
tribution to the movement for world 
peace made by the Oxford Conference of 
last summer on “Church, Community and 
State”. This I gladly do, partly because 
of my great respect for the journal and its 
editor, and partly because I have seen no 
article emphasizing this point, which seems 
to me of special importance in view of the 
world situation and the actions taken by 
representative delegates attending the Con- 
ference from all over the world. 


I 


There are, I think, seven ways in which 
the Oxford Conference made a contribution 
to the cause of peace. They may be stated 
as follows: 

1. The Gathering Itself. The fact that 
some 800 delegates and associate delegates 
representing about 100 different religious 
bodies and about 50 different nations met 
together at this crucial time under the 
chairmanship of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to consider the great problems which 
the Conference took as its subject was it- 


self significant. The Conference was held 
under the auspices of the Universal Chris- 
tian Council and was the’ successor of a 
similar Conference held at Stockholm in 
1927, whose subject was “The Life and 
Work of the Church.” Those who were 
especially behind both the Stockholm and 
Oxford meetings believed that even if the 
Churches could not now get together on 
the basis of “Faith and Order’—that is a 
common Creed and a common view of the 
ministry and the Sacraments—they should 
at least be able to unite in various move- 
ments which would tend to advance the 
spirit of Christizn unity and to bring the 
Kingdom of God—that is the rule of peace, 
justice and good-will—into the world. Out- 
side of the Roman Catholic Church which 
did not feel that it could take part in the 
Conference through official delegates, every 
large and important historic branch of 
Christendom was represented except for the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Germany, 
which the Nazi Government would not 
permit to send its duly appointed delegates. 
The mere fact that Christians of almost 
every name from all the great nations of 
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Europe, Asia, Africa, the two Americas and 
Australia met together at this time of war 
and rumors of war to advance the Christian 
cause was itself highly significant. It 
should be added that there were two other 
broadly representative religious Confer- 
ences being held at Oxford at the same time 
which were also deeply concerned with the 
problem of World Peace—the “Oxford 
Group” movement, and the “Fellowship of 
Faiths”. 

2. The Spirit of the Gathering. Equally 
important was the spirit which prevailed. 
There were marked differences of opinion, 
especially between the “quietists” of the 
Continent—almost exclusively concerned 
with personal religion—and the “activists” 
of England and America, who are also con- 
cerned with advancing the social implica- 
tions of the Gospel. Differences of view- 
point between delegates with Catholic and 
those with Protestant leanings were also 
noticeable, and the proponents and oppo- 
nents of Pacifism were both effectively 
represented, but everywhere the spirit was 
one of frank and friendly discussion, 
with great tolerance for opposing opin- 
ions. The fact that the Conference 
could unite with practical unanimity on 
its “Message to the World” and on all 
its five reports on such controversial 
subjects as “Church and Community”, 
“Church and State”, “The Church and the 
Economic Order’, ““The Church and Edu- 
cation”, “The Universal Church and the 
World of Nations’, was remarkable. If 
there was antagonism by any group against 
any other Christian group whether repre- 
sented at Oxford or not, such antagonism 
was scarcely audible. There was marked 
unity in diversity. This result was doubt- 
less helped by the real spirit of humility 
with which the delegates came together—all 
feeling profoundly humble that after nine- 
teen centuries of Christian effort the world 
was still in such a mess. 

3. The Ecumenical Idea. No word was 
heard more often at the Conference than 
the adjective “ecumenical” and the noun 
“ecumenicity”—both standing for the ideal 
of the universal Church. This ideal came 
especially to the fore in the services of 
worship in St. Mary’s University Church, 
where all delegates met twice a day for 
devotions. At these services there were few 
words of exhortation but there were deeply 
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spiritual directed meditations, sometimes in 
French, sometimes in German, sometimes 
in English, by ministers of Eastern Ortho- 
dox, Anglican and other Protestant religious 
bodies—all seeking unity. At the close of 
the Conference, at the invitation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and with the ap- 
proval of the Bishop of the Diocese, acting 
under a proposal of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence approved by the Upper House of Con- 
vocation of Canterbury, and designed to 
promote Christian unity at such meetings 
as this—the service of Holy Communion 
was celebrated in St. Mary’s. The Arch- 
bishop officiated and all baptised Chris- 
tians were invited to partake. It was 
impressive to see Anglicans from China and 
Japan, Dutch Reformed from South Africa, 
members of the Orthodox Churches from 
the Balkans, French Calvinists, Swedish 
Lutherans, Scotch Presbyterians, English 
Friends, American Baptists and Method- 
ists, and many others all attending this 
service, and almost all participating in the 
communion. Similarly, at the close of the 
Oxford Conference and just before the 
Edinburgh Conference on “Faith and 
Order’, there was held a most impressive 
union service in S. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don. This was of itself an example of 
ecumenicity with different parts being 
taken in different languages by representa- 
tives of different Churches, and the Nicene 
Creed being reproduced in Greek on the 
printed program. 

4. The Preliminary Studies. A feature 
of the two Conferences at Oxford and Edin- 
burgh was the highly important series of 
volumes dealing with the Church in its 
relation to the State and to world problems, 
which were prepared in advance by scholars 
of international reputation. These books 
included among others the Kingdom of God 
and History by Professor C. H. Dodd and 
others; Church and State in Contemporary 
America, by Rev. William Adams Brown; 
Church and State on the European Con- 
tinent, by Adolf Keller; and Christianity 
in the Eastern Conflicts, by William Paton 
—works which did much to give the Con- 
ference a factual basis for its discussions. 
The Universal Church and the World of 
Nations by the Marquess of Lothian, Sir 
Alfred Zimmern, Canon Raven, and other 
delegates, although appearing after the 
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Conference was made up largely of ad- 
dresses prepared for it.* 

5. The Message to the Churches. The 
brief “Message to the Churches” adopted 
with only a single dissenting vote was of 
itself a striking example of the unity with 
which this international gathering made 
its contribution to the cause of world peace. 
Most of it through its discussion of eco- 
nomic inequalities, race relations, national- 
ism and other subjects is related directly or 
indirectly, and about one-fifth of it is de- 
voted specifically, to the subject of world 
peace. Its conclusions on this subject are 
as follows: 

“In consonance with its nature as true 
community, the Church will call the nations 
to order their lives as members of the one 
family of God. The universal Church, 
surveying the nations of the world, in every 
one of which it is now planted and rooted, 
must pronounce a condemnation of war 
unqualified and unrestricted. War can oc- 
cur only as a fruit and manifestation of sin. 
This truth is unaffected by any question of 
what may be the duty of a nation which 
has to choose between entry upon war and 
a course which it believes to be a betrayal 
of right, or what may be the duty of a 
Christian citizen whose country is involved 
in war. The condemnation of war stands, 
and also the obligation to seek the way of 
freeing mankind from its physical, moral, 
and spiritual ravages. If war breaks out, 
then pre-eminently the Church must mani- 
festly be the Church, still united as the one 
Body of Christ, though the nations wherein 
it is planted fight each other, consciously 
offering the same prayers that God’s Name 
may be hallowed, His Kingdom come, and 
His will be done in both, or all, the warring 
nations. This fellowship of prayer must at 
all costs remain unbroken. The Church 
must also hold together in one spiritual 
fellowship those of its members who take 
different views concerning their duty as 
Christian citizens in time of war. 

“To condemn war is not enough. Many 
situations conceal the fact of conflict under 
the guise of outward peace. Christians 
must do all in their power to promote 


* These and other publications of the Conference 
dealing with the Christian approach to world 
problems may be secured by addressing The Uni- 
—— Christian Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 

ork. 
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among the nations justice and peaceful co- 
operation, and the means of peaceful ad- 
justment to altering conditions. Especially 
should Christians in more fortunate coun- 
tries press the demand for justice on behalf 
of the less fortunate. The insistence upon 
justice must express itself in a demand for 
such mitigation of the sovereignty of na- 
tional states as is involved in the abandon- 
ment by each of the claim to be judge in 
its own cause.” 

6. The Report on the Universal Church 
and the World of Nations. This is the 
section of the Conference whose conclusions 
will most interest your readers. The sec- 
tion met under the chairmanship of Dr. 
John Mackay, Principal of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and for many years an 
educational missionary in South America. 
Its Secretary was Dr. William Paton, for- 
merly a missionary in India and for long 
well known as the editor of the ‘Interna- 
tional Review of Missions.” This section 
had meeting with it many outstanding 
statesmen and publicists, Viscount Cecil, 
Sir Alfred Zimmern, Assistant Secretary of 
State Sayre, and many other men promi- 
nent in international affairs, including one 
or two representatives of the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations. The report stated 
that the “problems which the War created, 
left unsolved, or aggravated, have resulted 
in a state of tension which has now found 
expression in a resurgent nationalism, in 
selfish isolation, or in antagonistic national 
groupings, in rearmament on a colossal 
scale, and in the universal fear that a war 
which all nations dread is at hand. At the 
same time, the economic depression has in- 
creased within every nation the conviction 
that it must rely upon itself for its own 
security with little regard for considerations 
of international morality. Where even ten 
years ago there was in a great part of the 
world a spirit of optimistic faith in the 
creation of a true international order there 
are now bewilderment and dejection. In 
such a world the duty of the Church is to 
call all men to repentance, to faith, and 
to a compassionate concern for the multi- 
tudes who suffer.” 

The report then went on to show that 
an important ground of faith and courage 
amid the perplexities of the time is the 
fact that the Christian Church is becoming 
truly ecumenical, making the bounds of the 
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Christian community practically co-exten- 
sive with the habitable globe. It called 
attention to the fact that the word “ecu- 
menical” differed in certain ways from the 
word “international”, since the latter ac- 
cepts the division of mankind into separate 
and distinct nations ‘‘as a natural if not 
final state of affairs’. The ecumenical 
character of the Church gives it a special 
responsibility and opportunity. The report 
took the ground that every State, whether 
it admits it or not, is not strictly auton- 
omous as it is “under the ultimate govern- 
ance of God”. It went on to show that 
many of the difficulties in the international 
order were due to the fact that “relations 
between States have been and still are con- 
ceived and carried on chiefly in terms of 
power” and “the power-relationship is not 
merely uncivilized: it is also utterly un- 
Christian”. 

The next section of the report dealt with 
the condition of peaceful change. The most 
important paragraph in this section seemed 
to me to be the following: 

“The unequal distribution of natural 
bounties is one of the causes of war, if 
control is used to create a monopoly of 
national advantages. Christian people 
should move their governments to abstain 
from such policies and to provide a reason- 
able equality of economic opportunity.” 

The sixth section dealt with “attempts 
to organize an international order”. The 
work of four factors was summarized: 
namely, the League of Nations; the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice; 
Treaties; and the Church as Peace-Maker. 
As to the League, it says “as a standing 
agency of co-operation between fifty or 
more independent governments the League 
represents the most considerable effort yet 
made in the world’s history to enable the 
governments to consult together, to plan 
together, and to act together”, while as to 
the Court, it says “The existence of such 
a tribunal deprives nations of any excuse 
for having recourse to force for the settle- 
ment of such disputes as involve the inter- 
pretation and application of admitted in- 
ternational obligations.” Its paragraph on 


the Church as Peace-Maker is as follows: 
“Nevertheless, while giving discriminating 
support to work for peace and justice, both 
political and social, through the League of 
Nations and kindred organizations, the 
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Church cannot leave the duty of peace- 
making to political agencies. The Church 
is itself called to a ministry of reconciliation 
in a world riven by fears, suspicions, and 
grievances. ‘The Church should be able 
by the leading of the Spirit to discover 
characteristically Christian ways of inter- 
vening as a healing and reconciling in- 
fluence in a world of conflict.” 

This section of the report also contains 
an important paragraph on education for 
peace: 

“The Churches should employ the agen- 
cies of Christian education, alike in the 
nurture of children and in the guidance of 
adult members, to ‘follow after the things 
which make for peace’. This should in- 
clude a study of world problems and con- 
temporary movements in the light of Chris- 
tian truth. It should seek to counteract 
the influence of current propaganda, with 
its deliberate distortion of truth and its 
sinister glorification of war, by fostering 
a true understanding of peoples of different 
racial and national backgrounds and by 
guiding the energy of the members of 
Churches into effective channels that may 
influence national policies in the direction 
of peace. In lands where States, either as 
a result of conquest, treaty, or through 
mandates, govern subject-peoples, it is in- 
cumbent upon the Christian Churches to 
bear insistent witness to the spiritual 
dangers inherent in this relationship and 
to insist that the welfare of those peoples 
is a sacred trust to be exercised under the 
judgment of God. Public administration 
in such countries should be directed to- 
wards preparing the people for a progres- 
sive share in the affairs of government. 
The Churches should constantly warn their 
members of the grave danger involved in 
the feverish and uncontrolled race for re- 
armament, as both a symptom and a source 
of irresponsible power-politics, and should 
insist upon the need and practical possi- 
bility of limitation and progressive reduc- 
tion of armaments by conference and multi- 
lateral agreement.” 

The most important section of the report 
from the standpoint of this article is section 
VII on “The Church and War”. This 
proved to be the most difficult matter on 
which to attain unity. Rather than at- 
tempting a running commentary on what 
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was finally adopted, it seems best to quote 
the most important sentences. 


“Our starting-point is the universal 
fellowship of Christians, the Una Sancta. 
All Christians acknowledge one Lord, 
whose claim upon them is such as to 
transcend all other loyalties. Here is 
the first obligation of the Church, to be 
in living fact the Church, a society with 
a unity so deep as to be indestructible 
by earthly divisions of race or nation 
or class. 

Wars, the occasions of war, and all 
situations which conceal the fact of con- 
flict under the guise of outward peace, 
are marks of a world to which the Church 
is charged to proclaim the Gospel of re- 
demption. War involves compulsory 
enmity, diabolical outrage against human 
personality, and a wanton distortion of 
the truth. War is a particular demon- 
stration of the power of sin in this world, 
and a defiance of the righteousness of 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. No justification of war must 
be allowed to conceal or minimize this 
fact. 

In all situations the Christian has to 
bear in mind both the absolute command, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” and the obligation to do what most 
nearly corresponds to that command in 
the circumstances confronting him. His 
action may be but a poor expression of 
perfect love; .. . Yet to do what ap- 
pears as relatively best is an absolute 
duty before God, and to fail in this is to 
incur positive guilt. 

The search for the will of God is a 
matter of agonizing perplexity for the 
Christian whose country is involved in 
war. We have to recognize two widely 
divergent views regarding war—along 
with several that are intermediate. One 
view hopes for the elimination of war 
by the power of God working in history 
through the religious and moral en- 
lightenment of men and the exercise of 
their free wills; the other view regards 
man as so bound in the necessities of a 
sinful world that war will be eliminated 
only as a consequence of the return of 
Christ in glory. 

In practice this divergence issues in 
three main positions, which are sincerely 
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and conscientiously held by Christians: 

(1) Some believe that war, especially 
in its modern form, is always sin, being 
a denial of the nature of God as love, 
of the redemptive way of the Cross, and 
of the community of the Holy Spirit; 
that war is always ultimately destructive 
in its effects, and ends in futility by cor- 
rupting even the noblest purpose for 
which it is waged; and that the Church 
will become a creative, regenerative, and 
reconciling instrument for the healing of 
the nations only as it renounces war 
absolutely. . . . 

(2) Some would participate only in 
“just wars”. Here there are at least two 
points of view, depending upon the defi- 
nition of the “just war’: 

(a) Some consider that Christians 
should participate only in such wars as 
are justifiable on the basis of interna- 
tional law. They believe that in a sinful 
world the State has the duty, under God, 
to use force when law and order are 
threatened. .. . 

(b) Some would regard a “just war” 
as one waged to vindicate what they be- 
lieve to be an essential Christian prin- 
ciple: to defend the victims of wanton 
aggression, or to secure freedom for the 
oppressed... . 

(3) Some, while also stressing the 
Christian obligation to work for peace 
and mutual understanding among the 
nations, hold nevertheless that no such 
effort can end war in this world. More- 
over, while recognizing that political au- 
thority is frequently administered in a 
selfish and immoral way, they nevertheless 
believe that the State is the agent divinely 
appointed to preserve a nation from the 
detrimental effects of anarchic and crim- 
inal tendencies amongst its members, and 
to maintain its existence against the ag- 
gression of its neighbors. It is there- 
fore a Christian’s duty to obey the 
political authority as far as possible, and 
to refrain from everything that is apt 
to weaken it... . 

We do not affirm that any one of these 
positions can be held to represent the 
only Christian attitude. . . . Recogniz- 
ing that its members are also called to 
live within the secular State or nation, 
and that in the event of war a conflict 
of duties is inevitable, it should help 
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them to discover God’s will, should then 
honour their conscientious decisions, 
whether they are led to participate in, 
or to abstain from, war, and maintain 
with both alike the full fellowship of the 
Body of Christ... . 

The Church should remind its mem- 
bers that the principle of the uncondi- 
tional supremacy of the State or nation, 
advanced either in time of peace or of 
war, is incompatible with the Church’s 
faith in Jesus Christ as its only Lord, 
and is therefore unacceptable as the final 
word of judgment or action. It is the 
Church’s duty to serve the nation in 
which it is placed, but the greatest service 
which it can render is to remain stead- 
fast and loyal to its Lord, and to test 
rigorously all claims of national interest 
by His Gospel. 

The Church, confessing its faith in re- 
demption through Jesus Christ, sees in 
every man a “brother for whom Christ 
died.” In time of war, as in time of 
peace, it should pray not only for the 
nation in which God has placed it, but 
also for the enemies of that nation. . . . 
It should proclaim and obey the com- 
mandment of the Lord, “Love your 
enemies.” 


7. The proposed World Council of the 
Churches. The action of the Conference 
which may in the final analysis prove the 
most important from the standpoint of 
world peace, was the adoption of a recom- 
mendation, also confirmed by the Edin- 
burgh Conference on “Faith and Order,” 
that a World Council of Churches should be 
established, this being “with a view to fa- 
cilitating the more effective action of the 
Christian Church in the modern world.” 
This Council is to be made up of a Gen- 
eral Assembly of representatives of the 
Churches, with 200 or more members, meet- 
ing every five years; and of a central Coun- 
cil of approximately sixty members meeting 
every year. The world-wide character of 
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the latter may be shown by the fact that 
North America is to have 12; Great Brit- 
ain, 9; the Continent of Europe, 18; the 
Orthodox Churches, 9; the younger 
Churches of the Far East, 6; South Africa, 
Australasia, and other areas not otherwise 
represented, 6. It is expected that laymen 
and lay women will constitute a third of the 
membership. This Council will have no 
legislative powers but it will carry on the 
work heretofore carried on by the two Con- 
ferences on “Faith and Order” and “Life 
and Work”; will facilitate corporate action 
by the Churches; promote cooperation, 
study, and ecumenical consciousness, and in 
other ways advance the Christian cause in 
the world. It should be a great factor in 
promoting world peace through developing 
a more united public opinion among the 
Christians of all nations. One of its tasks 
should be to outline more fully than was 
done at Oxford the actual methods which 
the Churches should adopt in trying to 
eliminate the causes of war and to develop 
peace sentiment. A meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of 28 different Churches has just 
been held at Washington Cathedral to ar- 
range for American participation in this 


Council. 
II 


When the seven features above men- 
tioned are duly considered it will, I think, 
be realized that the “World Conference on 
Church, Community and State” opened up 
new avenues for peace through a world-wide 
Christian conscience basing its decisions on 
a thorough understanding of the problems 
of peace and war. This should prove of great 
value in the years to come. Treaties, inter- 
national organizations, legislation reducing 
tariff barriers, improved diplomacy, dis- 
armament conferences, and similar efforts 
are important, but in the final analysis 
they all depend on an enlightened public 
opinion and a generous spirit of good-will, 
and it is these that the Church is specially 
qualified to develop. 





Anno Domini 1938 
By CLARE SHIPMAN 


I never hear a plane at night 
Without a sickening sense of fright; 


I never see a plane by day 
But through me drives a quick dismay. 


O they are lovely shining things 

With sunlight sparkling from their wings; 
And, hidden in each cockpit’s heart, 
Adventure logs a daily chart. 


But day and night, across the sea, 
They’re bombing simple folk like me. 
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Judas of Kerioth 


An Easter Play 


By WALTER AMOS MORGAN 


(Dr. Morgan is Pastor of the New First Congregational Church, Chicago, Ill. He writes that it is 
the purpose of this play to reveal the conflict in the soul of Judas and to portray the simple faith 
of the disciples of Jesus. If the play is to be given at other times than at Easter, it well may be 


terminated at the close of the third Episode. 


This play can be presented upon an ordinary stage, in a church where there is room for the simple 
action upon the pulpit platform, or in the choir loft. 


One bench is all the furniture needed. 


An adequate room can be made of plain curtains. 


All entrances and exits can be made through the single door at the right. 

Lights should be upon dimmer. If possible let there be a Schubert pink spot upon Mary all the 
time of the first three Episodes, with intensity in keeping with the mood of Mary. 

Yet, it will be seen, the play can be given successfully with the simplest equipment.—EprrTor.) 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Peter John 
Mary Judas 
Martha Voices 
Andrew Prologuer 


Place—A cottage between Jerusalem and 
Jericho. 


EPISODE I 
Prologue 


(To be read by someone in symbolic costume, in 
light) 


O restless hearts, 

O hearts that know the hurry and the 
strain of days distraught, of nights when 
weary hours drag out their laboring min- 
utes, one by one, to you we bring the 
story once again, the old and oft told 
story of a Man. 

A quiet Man He was, with lowly ways, 
Who wandered through the towns, and 
o’er the hills, and in the country lanes, 
with other men, who dreamed with Him 
of days that were to come, and Kingdom 
yet unborn. 

O restless hearts, pray leave your fevers 
and your cares outside these sacred walls, 
and follow through with us the story we 
shall tell of Him Who loved them all, 
and one, who, knowing of His love, first 
found it as a pleasant draught to quench 
his thirsty life, and ere he drank his fill, 
found bitterness within the cup, and sor- 
row, and a pain that knew no ending, 
and a day that came in darkness to its 
close. 
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O restless hearts, the story we shall tell will 


be the story of a Friend Who never gave 
but love to this poor world, and Who in 
turn did walk in loneliness because the 
heart of man is slow to understand. 


We shall tell you of a kiss that burned the 


lips of him who gave it in one overflow- 
ing moment of deceit. 

And when we tell the story, ask your 
hearts if you, like Judas long ago, drink 
cups of sweetness that, because your 
hearts are cold, turn bitter ere you drain 
the cup; or whether, like dear Mary in 
her simple love, you know the presence 
of the One Who fills all days with glad- 
ness and the nights with restful hours 
of quietness and peace. (Exit.) 


PETER (outside)—Hello, hello. (Enters.) 


No one is here; first, as usual. Well, it 
will be good to rest, after the hurried 
days with the Master. How the crowds 
pressed upon us, eager to hear Him and 
to touch Him. Yes, God is good to 
Israel. The King has come, at last. Only 
a short time now, and the world shall 
know. And Rome! (Fiercely.) Some- 
how I wish He would put Rome in her 
place. What would I not give to lead 
an army against the Roman soldiers. 
God would give us the victory. But the 
Master says, “Not yet.”  (Medita- 
tively.) Somehow I can’t quite under- 
stand Him there. But we shall bide our 
time. It will come. (Sits and dreams.) 
Wonder what they are doing at home, 
now that Andrew and I are away. Old 
Zebedee surely must be missing James 
and John. Our boat was in sore need of 
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repairs. Hope there haven't been any 
storms on Galilee. But why worry? Be- 
fore long they all will be with us, when 
He comes into His Kingdom. Then we 
can tie the old boat to the dock and leave 
it there. (Kneels with face to light.) O 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, speed 
the day. 


(Voices outside. PETER does not hear until 


spoken to. Enter Mary and MartTHa. 
Moment of quiet after discovering 
PETER.) 


Mary—Ah, Peter, so thou didst hurry on 
before us. Hast thou seen Andrew and 
John? 

PETER—Not since they left to do the Mas- 
ter’s bidding at Miriam’s home. Then 
they were to meet us here. 

MartHA—They should be here by now. 
May God prosper them on their way, be- 
cause we must hurry to Bethany to make 
ready for the evening meal when He and 
all the twelve will share with Lazarus 
and us in our simple hospitality. 

PETER—Thou wast ever thoughtful in thy 
hospitality, Martha. 

Mary—Yes, Peter, Martha never wearies 
in her cooking and her serving. But I, 
somehow, am a dreamer of dreams. 
Often in my helping I forget very simple 
tasks and remember old days and muse 
upon happier times to come. (Lovingly.) 
Poor Martha! 

MartTHA—Sister, dear, thou art the light 
of our home, and were it not for thee, 
there are times when the light would go 
out. Lazarus and I both love thy 
dreams; that thou knowest well. 

(Voices outside. Attention. Enter ANDREW 
and Joun. Greetings.) 


PrETER—Ah, as of old at the boats, tardy 


ones. Why slow footed at our meeting 
place? And Judas, was he not to come? 


ANDREW—Yes, brother, Judas was to fol- 
low us. He bade us hurry on while he 
asked the Master one more question. 

MartHa—And was the Master weary? 
Had He aught to eat since early morn- 


ing? 

Mary—Was the crowd pressing upon 
Him? Will He be late at Bethany, to- 
night? 


JoHN—Yes, He was weary, and the crowd 
pressed. But Judas had purchased food, 
and the Master was eager to be upon His 
way to Bethany. Judas was to bring us 
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word about meeting Him and the others 
at the place where the road forks by 
the well. 

PETER—Was Judas still asking questions 
about how he might help speed the day 
when the Master’s Kingdom would 
come? 

ANDREW—Yes, brother, Judas was for all 
the world like John here, when he made 
his first trip as a regular fisherman in 
the boat. Dost thou remember? Eager 
for the sunrise and the first breeze of 
the morning to catch the sails of Zebe- 
dee’s boat! How he shouted to us across 
the water when they hauled the first 
seine. At evening how proud he was 
of the day’s catch! Then tomorrow he 
would do better. Surely thou dost re- 
member? So it is with Judas now. His 
feet never are weary, and his heart is 
ever glad that he, of Kerioth, is among 
the twelve. 

PrETER—Yes, I remember, and so I am sure 
does John. Judas has a gladness shining 
through his wisdom, and his feet :are 
shod with swiftness as he goes upon the 
errands that bring joy to his Master’s 
heart. 

MartHa—Yes, Judas is a friend to stand 
by when the sun is shining, and a friend 
beyond a friend when the crowd is angry 
and the sun is lost in a bank of clouds. 

Mary—Yes, Judas is,—O, I wish we were 
on our way to Bethany. 

(Enter, hurriedly, Jupas. 

Jupas (breathless)—-So you are all here 
before me. But I was delayed. The 
Master held me when you had left. He 
would know my mind and the purpose of 
my heart. Then He told me much about 
the Kingdom. O friends, God is good 
to us; good beyond the measure of our 
worth. Such love! Such plans! Such 
days to come, when we shall be with 
Him and all the world shall see in Him 
the Messiah of the dreams and prayers 
of our people! 

PETER—Did He tell thee aught of the time, 
Judas? 

JoHn—Or the place? 

MartHa—Or how we can help Him most? 

Jupas—Only in part. But we can leave 
that in His keeping. What matters most 
now is that we are His inmost friends. 
(Egotistically.) How His eyes sought 
out mine and I knew He loved me then. 


Salutations.) 
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So He loves us all. As He left me and 
walked away towards Mark’s home, 
with James by His side, and the others 
following in groups of two or three, I 
watched Him until He rounded the hill 
and was lost from sight. Then my heart 
followed Him and I pledged God that 
I would follow always until He sat upon 
His rightful throne. 

PreTterR—Yes, Judas, we shall follow and 
never turn back. 

MartHa—Ah, that I were a man, that I 
might leave my pots and serving and be 
with Him as He goes upon His way from 
town to town. 

Mary—But surely, sister, He must have 
a quiet place to rest. 

Jupas—Yes, He must rest. There are long 
roads ahead, and hills. But we shall 
walk them all to the end and climb the 
hills. Then we shall be with Him and 
God’s great day will dawn. But now let 
us be on our way. We shall talk as we 
journey, and I shall tell you what the 
Master said, as He told me to guard 
the bag and lead you all to Bethany. 

PeTER—Yes, let us be going for the 
shadows are long. 

Mary—And Lazarus will be anxious if we 
are late. 

(All go out together, talking earnestly.) 


EPISODE II 
Prologue 


And now the band is on its way to Bethany 
where He will sit with them at evening 
meal, and Mary’s heart will overflow 
with love, and all the air be full of frag- 
rance from a box of precious ointment 
she will pour upon His feet. 

O let us sit in silence till their coming once 
again. 

Can ever soul drink sweetness after sweet- 
ness, and follow on with sweetness till 
the end, and not find bitterness and the 
gall of wormwood in the cup? 

Or is life’s cup like overflowing fountains 
in the hills, sweet, and only sweet until 
polluted by the selfish heart of man? 

While Martha serves, and Mary loves, and 

others of the band are listening while 

He speaks in simple words, another 

breathes the fragrant air with them, and 

hears the words as in a language strange 
and from the lips of One Who is so near 
and yet so far away. 
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O love that fills the evening full of wonder 
and of God! 

O love that follows after through the still- 
ness of the dawn! 

O love that knows the coming swift of feet 
with gladness shod! 

O love that turns our midnight on to sun- 
shine of the morn! 


O hate that fills the evening full of misery 
and woe! 

O hate that follows after with its penalty 
of pain! 

O hate that knows the coming swift of 
grief that will not go! 

O hate that turns our midnight on to mid- 
night once again! (Exit.) 

(Angry voices outside. Enter Peter, AN- 
DREW, JOHN, MARTHA and Mary.) 


PetER—The scoundrel! Couldn’t he see 
that it grieves the Master? 

JoHN—What has come over Judas of late? 

MartHa—Of all men to change so. Even 
Lazarus has been questioning him re- 
cently. 

ANDREW—I never did trust the men of 
Kerioth. But Judas, somehow, seemed 
different. 

Mary—Yes, different. I never thought to 
do him any harm. I loved the Master 
so, as did we all. God always seemed 
to be so near when He was in our midst. 

PeTeR—Wait until I see Judas, and I'll 
tell him to his very face of his craven 
heart, even as I did the helper who 
shirked all day in the boat, and then 
stole our fish when evening came and 
our backs were turned. 

Mary—No, Peter, we all must remember 
how gracious and forgiving the Master 
was. 


(Steps heard outside.) 


JoHN—’Tis Judas, even now. (Looks off 
stage.) 


Jupas answers angrily; even as the others 
stand silently aside, PeTer faces him.) 


Jupas—So here you are, planning more 
waste beyond a doubt. Well, thank God, 
I have the bag. (Shakes it.) Not one 
coin will your cunning extract from it 
for your foolishness. 

PreteER—Now look here, Judas, thou hast 

said and done enough. Stop thy prating, 

or by the God of Abraham I'll make 
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thee feel the strength of my strong arm. 
(ANDREW deters PETER.) 


Jupas—Theu! Braggart! And all the 
rest of you, dreamers and spendthrifts. 
Can you not see that the crowds are 
leaving us? They know the poor go 
unfed while this woman wastes her 
precious ointment upon His feet. Bah! 
Give me a leader who can lead, not one 
who talks while the Roman soldiers 
stalk the land and the High Priests snarl 
at a disturber of the peace of Israel. 

(Throughout the following, the disciples 
show defence of Jesus, and also that 
much that Jupas says is true. Only 
Mary is altogether steadfast.) 

PeEtER—Thou! I’ll—(Advances as though 
to strike.) 

ANDREW (stops Peter)—-Wait, brother! 
How often has the Master told us that 
His Kingdom can come only as the corn 
grows? A blow brings only a blow in re- 
turn. When we are angry He seems to 
be far away. He will come to us soon 
and the path to follow will seem so 
plain for us all. 

PetER—The path will be a thorny one 
with Judas walking among us hugging 
the bag. 

JoHN—Only he can condemn another, 
Peter, who has no memory of disobedi- 
ence in his own heart. 


(All show sorrowful memories, PETER much 
disturbed, JupAs defiant.) 


MartHA—Weep not, sister. (Mary quietly 
weeping.) Thou didst do the better 
thing. Even as the perfume of thine 
ointment did fill the house, so all our 
loves were united with His to serve Him 
until He comes into His Kingdom. 

(Jupas turns back upon others.) 


Mary—Strange it should be so. I hardly 
knew what I was doing until I had 
poured the perfume; then it was too 
late. But when His eyes met mine, then 
I knew He understood. He was so ten- 
der, as He ever is with us all. 

Jupas (turning)—Tender, yes, but the 
times and the Kingdom need strength, 
not tenderness. You all are blind. Jesus 
is mistaken. (Consternation among all.) 
The crowds hoot at us. The Romans 
are questioning. The members of the 
Sanhedrin openly have denounced Him. 
Either He must face them or all is lost. 
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(Scornfully.) I wonder if He dares face 
them. Who wants to sit on either hand 
of a weakling? (Apprehension. ) 

MArRTHA—But he cowed thee, Judas, even 
before we left our home in Bethany one 
short hour ago. 


(Others show more spirit.) 


Jupas—Cowed? Who said cowed? I 
spoke my word. The hungry were walk- 
ing up and down the city streets and 
all along the open roads, while He 
praised Mary for her waste. Are you all 
deceived? Who wants to serve a King 
who has no throne? He sought me out, 
and I followed Him with high hope that 
the King had come. Then He asked me 
to keep the bag. I have kept it; but 
He would give its contents away to pur- 
chase empty baubles and to waste these 
precious coins upon fragrant things that 
please the nostrils for one hour and 
then are forgotten. 

MaArtTHA—But, Judas, Mary loved Him so. 

Jupas—And so did I, or thought I did. 
But love is made of sterner stuff than 
tales about wandering sons and fathers 
who feed upon fatted calves the prodi- 
gals who wander far and squander all. 

JouN—Hast thou no forgiving spirit? Can 
thine heart not understand, Judas? 

Jupas—I understand too well. It is thou, 
John, who art slow of wit. I came when 
He called, and was eager to follow. You 
who have known me can not deny it. I 
was proud that He called me from 
Kerioth and eager to take my place, and 
told Him so. But no, there was nothing 
to do but wait, wait, until what honor 
He had at the first has all melted away 
like the snow at Lebanon’s base when 
the sun is up. 

ANDREW—Dost thou seek honor, and that 
alone, Judas? 

Jupas—Who wants to take his wages in 
bubbles that burst at the breath of the 
High Priest? I want more lasting things. 
I wanted them for Him, too, at the first. 
And now, who cares for me? He prefers 
you all, with your slow, waiting ways. 
Even Peter here, who blows both hot 
and cold, He has called a rock. Rock, 
indeed! 

MartHa—Canst thou not wait and trust 
Him? He was telling us only today that 
His time is not yet. 
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Jupas (During this speech, disciples much 


concerned )—Not yet? When then? To- 
morrow? Next year? How long has 
Israel waited for deliverance and power, 
not a prater about lost coins and lost 
sheep upon the mountainside. No, I’ve 
had about enough of chasing shadows 
when other men wear purple robes, and 
sit at feasts and listen to sweet music 
through the night. 


ANDREW—Thou are one of the twelve, 


Judas. 


Jupas—Yes, one of the twelve—but from 


Kerioth, mind you, not Galilee. I gave 
Him His day, to be rebuked before you 
all, when I only sought to stay the 
waste. You all are preferred before me. 
Let it be so. Feed on dreams; but when 
you awake and find yourselves chased 
like wild sheep on the mountain, then 
remember that there stood one among 
you could read the signs of the times, 
and who turned his back upon you and 
your mistaken Master, before it was 
too late. 
(Great consternation among the disciples. 
Jupas goes to the door and turns back.) 


Jupas—“I have called you friends,” He 


said. Bah! So have I called you friends. 
But friendship never would lead a man 
to suffer, to wait, and to offer no re- 
ward. Even the High Priest knows that. 
Am I to follow Jesus at cost—and for- 
get Judas and his wage? No! I'll re- 
member Judas and forget my day of 
dreaming. (Sarcastically.) There are 
others to serve who neither forget nor 
humble their friends. (Goes out. Con- 
sternation. ) 


PreTeER—Let him go. I'll meet him again, 


alone, and square this night’s account. 


Mary (looking into light as Martha sup- 


ports her)—O my poor heart. The 
Master seems so very far away. Be- 
tween us and Him there is a man— 
familiar, but very strange—and he is 
standing midst dark shadows. 
(Curtain, or lights fade out, leaving actors 
on the stage.) 


EPISODE III 


Prologue 
O lakes there are in valleys fair that mirror 


back from quiet deeps, when nights are 
still, and stars are in the sky, the shad- 
ows clear of high and lonely hills, and 
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trees, and lesser things that border on 
the shore. 

And when the shadows are most clear, and 
no sound breaks the stillness of the 
night, like lanterns burning ‘mid the 
mountains and the deeps are stories of 
the stars that send their light from 
heavens far away. 

O placid things of beauty are the lakes 
when nights are still, and hills and stars 
are in their bosoms deep. 

But when the storms come down from 
mountain heights, and stars are far away 
behind the clouds that hide the heavens 
for an hour, and wild winds lash the 
waters into foam, ’tis then that guiding 
lanterns do not burn, and fury has its 
way upon the bosom of the lake among 
the hills. 

And so it is with souls of mortal men. 

A few abide forever by the lake and know 
the beauty only of the stillness and the 
mountains and the stars. 

And most there are, like us who gather 
here, and all but one of that band on its 
way to us again, who know the storm, 
and tremble oft, but wait in hope until 
the winds have ceased and clouds are 
gone, and midnight brings again the 
peace that comes when mountains clear, 
and stars that guide are mirrored back 
from deeps beneath the deeps. 

But some there are, like Judas, with his 
bag, who dwell beside a restless lake 
forever lashing at the shore, until the 
waters all are stilled by Him Who stilled 
the waves on Galilee. 

Unless He comes, and in His coming brings 
forgiveness, then night, and storm, and 
unseen stars, and pain. (Exit.) 


(As lights come on, PETER, ANDREW, JOHN, 
MarTHa and Mary are seen, in sorrow 
and despair. ANDREW is comforting 
Peter, at left. Joun in center, deeply 
grieved. Martua is comforting Mary at 
right. During the first part of episode, 
each is talking to self and only partly 
to others. A mood of suppressed grief.) 


JoHN—So this is the end of our dream. 
Crucified! Just now I left His mother. 
(Others give attention to this.) She was 
strangely calm as she comforted poor, 
broken-hearted James. 

MaArRTHA—Poor woman! So mothers al- 
ways have suffered with their sons. 


(Mary’s face to light, far away.) 
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PreTER—But I denied Him thrice; and she 
was with Him, even when they gave 
Him vinegar; and the soldier, out of 
pity, ended His agony with a spear. O 
God! I stood afar off. 

ANDREW—So did we all, brother, and now 
it is too late. 

JoHN—Too late! And only just the other 
day He was in our midst telling us of 
His hopes for Israel and for all the 
world. I never knew then I loved Him 
so. (Deep feeling.) 

MartHa—I gave Him a cake and a cup 
only just the other day, and He sat in 
the shade of our old olive tree and told 
me what peace and quiet He had found 
in our home after the journeys upon the 
dusty roads. But now I have only the 
empty cup and the memory. 

(Mary shows despair.) 


PETER—Let your curses rest upon me. I 
denied Him. (Quiet while others do not 
seem to give attention. Peter shouts 
in despair.) I denied Him, I tell you. 
It is choking me, here. (At throat.) 

ANDREW—So the dream ends. To the 
mountains and the wild sheep. 

PeTER—No. Let them come and take me 
if they will. I am going back to Galilee 
and the boats and the fish; back to 
where He found me at the first. There 
the memory of Him always will be a 
blessed thing, even though like the catch 
of years ago, He always will be away, 
never to call me again. (Others pay no 
attention. Peter shouts.) Never to call 
me again, I tell you. 

MartHA—Is there no hope? How could 
such a friend ever be taken by death. I 
thought Him to be stronger than crosses 
and Roman spears. 

JouHN—So life runs on in mystery and to 
tragedy. Must it always be so? Only 
men in armour and purple robes are 
strong enough to die a natural death, 
while good men die upon crosses and 
among thieves. 

ANDREW—So go our faiths, shattered like 
the broken columns of the old Temple 
in the rubbish heap outside the city 
wall. 

JouHN—Only shadows are left. Shadows! 
Shadows of days with Him who walked 
with us through the fields, and Who 
loved the lilies, and the birds, and the 
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tender haze upon the top of Lebanon. 
Shadows of memories of Him Who loved 
the children in the village streets, and 
made us sure of God when the sun was 
set, and the stars came quietly into our 
Syrian sky. Shadows of old dreams of 
a Kingdom where love was law, and He 
was King. 

PETER—Fires! 
put them out. 

MartHa—Days! Dead yesterdays and 
hopeless tomorrows. 

ANDREW—The waves sighing upon the 
shore, and dogs swimming far out for 
chips thrown by children; the old boat, 
with sails all furled, tugging at its 
anchor and the day’s work done. Then, 
He came and called; and we followed 
Him. To what? A life. A Cross. A 
memory of despair. But He was our 
friend and He loved us so. (Deep grief, 
but suppressed. ) 

PETER (arousing himself)—Come, An- 
drew, we must go back to the old boat. 
(To others) In some future day we 
shall meet and talk perhaps,—until then 
(sobs) may God fan the fires within 
my heart until He burns me clean. 

(Farewells enacted while Mary draws at- 
tention; face into light.) 

Mary—No, no! It cannot be! Such love 
was not made to die. God will not have 
it so. (To others—lights up a bit.) A 
strange peace fills my breast. I seem to 
smell again the fragrance from a cruse 
of precious ointment, broken long ago 
upon His feet. Those blessed feet are 
hurrying toward me, even now, and I 
shall know the wonder of His presence 
once again in far off days when all this 
cruel memory, like the fateful shadow 
of an awful dream, shall have been 
washed away. 

MartHA—Mary! 

PETER—Mary, thou are beside thyself. 

ANDREW—Come. Mary, let us help thee 
to thy home where couch and quiet will 
act as balm to thy poor, bleeding heart. 

JoHN—Mary, we will go with thee to 
Bethany. In the wonder of thy faith I, 
too, seem to see the shadows lifting. 

Mary—Yes, come with us to Bethany. 
There my woman’s heart will tell me 
whether we shall await His coming, or 
go upon the road to meet Him as He 
comes. 


Not all of Galilee could 
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(They all go out as lights are dimmed a 
little. Quiet. for a moment, then a sob 
outside. Jupas enters. If possible, spot 
Jupas with a green light. He is dis- 
traught beyond words.) 

Jupas—Oh my God! Broken, broken and 
alone! Called to be an apostle, one of 
the twelve, and now seeking death, an 
outcast. Mine was the opportunity of 
walking through all the years with my 
name linked to His in dearest fellow- 
ship — Judas, friend of Jesus — now 
Judas is a name to shun and a shadow 
across the ages. (To God above) God 
of Abraham, strike me now. Let thy 
lightnings rend my breast. (Waits, 
partly in hope, partly in terror.) He 
opened for me vistas out into far and 
wonderful lands. Because of my own 
avarice I have walked to the very edge 
of the abyss and it soon will engulf me. 
Love was the shining way and hate was 
the way of night. O God of Justice, this 
night is too horrible for me. (To God 
above) Send Thy thunders to rip my 
bowels out. — Come. — (Waits a mo- 
ment.) I sold Him, and He was my 
friend. For what? Thirty pieces of sil- 
ver? No, God of Lightnings, no! 
(Throws bag to floor.) Then what? 
Jealousy? Jealousy, and He was the 
best friend my restless heart had ever 
known. (To God above)—Come, art 
Thou dead?—(Waits.) Ambition? I did 
want to win the favor of the great. The 
High Priest. There was a man who sat 
in a high seat. He flattered me;—then 
he promised me riches and authority,— 
then he bought me, but not with his 
cursed silver alone. No! (Stamps upon 
coins.) Then he threw me away like the 
carcass of a dead dog! Curse him, and 
damnation’s deepest curse upon his kind, 
—snarling behind his treacherous smile. 
I sold Jesus to His enemies. O bursting 
heart! (To God above)—Split it now, 
O Thou Who gave it its first unworthy 
beat. (Waits.) Why, O why is it always 
too late, too late? But there was a time 
when it was not too late. Then He 
talked with me, and placed His hand 
upon my shoulder and called me, 
“Judas, my disciple.’ And I was one 
of the twelve, then. Now I am—(To 
God above)—How long, O God, how 
long?—Peter, who cut off the servant’s 
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ear, would be more merciful and kill me 
with one mightly blow of his sword. 
(Voices off stage.) 


First Vorce—Hast thou seen Andrew? 

SEcOND VorcE—Yes, he and Peter are on 
their way to Bethany with John and 
Martha and Mary. I met them by the 
well. 

First Votce—I will hurry on and over- 
take them before they reach the dead 
olive tree. 

(While the voices are speaking, JupaAs 
cringes in terror in the corner of the 
room. When they are quiet—) 

Jupas—Afraid of voices, Judas of Kerioth. 
He was not afraid of the cross—and I— 
tremble at voices in the night. Who can 
measure the deeps of a soul? His was 
fathomless with love, even for me, when 
I kissed Him in deceit—(Smashes wrist 
upon lips.)—cursed lips—mine is fath- 
omless with woe, because I sold my 
Friend. Tomorrow. What of tomor- 
row? A loathing presence, a hated name. 
So through all the tomorrows, outcast 
and shunned, until God comes with His 
angels to end the age—(pause)—but for 
me there must be no tomorrow. (To God 
above)—Come, most High Avenger, cut 
me off from tomorrow and the pain that 
grows and grows until all the world is 
one long agony of pain. (Waits.) Thou 
wilt not? Dare not—perhaps? ( Waits.) 
Then my hand must do what the hand 
of God refuses. A moment on the brink, 
then the abyss and eternal night. (Looks 
around, finds a rope, holds it up, ties 
loop, and holds it to light.) Yes, here 
is the open door through which one 
traitor soul may walk. (Puts loop over 
head, sobs and laughs in a delirium of 
fear and dejection. Goes toward door. 
Stops, sobs and turns back saying, very 
tenderly) O playmates, who played with 
men on the way and came late to syna- 
gogue long ago—O brothers, sisters, who 
came home to common meal when the 
day was done—O father, who earned 
me shelter, food, and taught me my first 
lesson of buying in the market place—O 
mother, (Sobs.) who didst travail when 
I was born and who cradled me in arms 
and watched me grow careless of thy 
love,—thou didst shape my body, and 
now I give it to the ravens for their 
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clamorous meal,—thou didst form my 
soul in purity and I give it to the fiends. 
O childhood home among the hills, blot 
me from thy memory—tear me from thy 
heart. (To God above) Dost Thou fail 
me now? (Waits.) Then my own hand 
must end the pain of one my Master 
loved. (Kneels, face down a moment, 
then into light.) Even Judas of Kerioth. 
He goes out slowly. As lights go off, one 
long deep sob outside, and darkness.) 





EPISODE IV 

Prologue 

O restless hearts, when mantles cover all 
the avenues of light, and night with 
pinions black holds sway o’er all the 
land, lone watchers can but wait and 
pray the God of Dawn to drive the 
raven-winged pinions back and flood the 
east with brightness of the day. 

So we together sit, and pray, and wait. 

Can we believe that He Who paid the price 
of man’s ingratitude can long remain 
a prisoner of death? 

The planets burn and turn upon their own 
appointed ways. 

The seasons run their cycles through the 
labyrinthian years, and morning follows 
evening though stark midnight stands 
between. 

Just as surely as a manger saw a mother 
with her babe, so a hill outside a city 
sees gaunt crosses where men died. 

And is death the final chapter? 

Always darkness in the tomb? 

Can our lives be thus denied us? 

Is God deaf to all our cries? 

O the lonely heart of Mary! 

O the faith of men who wait! 

Restless souls, be still and follow; 

After darkness comes the dawn. 

He Who walked with His disciples through 
the field, among the corn, yet will come 
again to Mary; come with gladness to 
them all; come to you who ask His com- 
ing, come to fill your hearts with peace; 
come with swiftness from the garden, 
come with joy from heaven above, come 
to all who seek His coming in the won- 
der of His love. ( Exit.) 

(Stage in darkness, while voices are heard, 
coming to, and upon, the stage. The con- 
versation must be staccato, and moving 
towards something mysterious, but won- 
derful.) 
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PETER—Who is it? 

JouN—It is I, John, and Andrew is just 
behind. 

PrETER—Hast thou seen Mary and Mar- 
tha? 

JoHN—Yes, they will be here soon. 

PETER—What thinkest thou, John? 
it be true? 

JouN—What I have seen with my own 
eyes my heart tells me I may believe. 
The tomb is empty. 

PETER—Yes, I saw the empty tomb, with 
the great stone rolled away. A strange 
joy is at my heart. But my mind can- 
not grasp it all. 


Can 


(Enter ANpREw, hurriedly.) 


ANDREW—Peter, John, O wonder of won- 
ders, it must be true. The women told 
me, but even before that I remembered 
His words, and felt my heart quicken 
within me, making bright the night. 
Mary knew it, even before we went out 
to Bethany last eventide. 

JoHn—Yes, blessed Mary. Her faith was 
greater than our own, even as her love 
was greater. 

PETER—Yes, blessed Mary, and blessed, 
blessed Master! The cross upon the 
hill, the empty tomb, the fires stilled in 
my own breast, and a light before my 
feet as I walk through the night. He 
called me a rock, and now, O God, a 
rock I stand. I denied Him, He for- 
gives me, and I serve Him until the end. 

Enter Martua and 


(Steps are heard. 


Mary.) 

MarTHA (eagerly )}—Are we late? 

ANDREW—NoO, not late, Martha; but we 
missed thee, and rejoice in thy coming. 
What thinkest thou? 

MartTHA—I am all perplexed, but some- 
how my sorrow has taken wings. 

JoHN—Tell us, Mary, the message thine 
heart whispers to thee. 

Mary—It is all beyond words, like a dear 
childhood dream, true but half remem- 
bered. I see it all, and yet I seem to lose 
it in part, amidst the wonder of its 
beauty. I only know He has been again, 
in Bethany. 

PETER—Didst thou talk with Him? 

Mary—His face was full of tenderness 
and I could not speak. He spoke to me, 
and thanked me for my faith. 

ANDREW—And did He leave thee then? 
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Mary—yYes, and yet somehow He was 
with me, closer even than Martha, as 
we walked through the night, making 
the darkness radiant with His presence 
and His love. 

PETER—Sing, O fisherman’s heart, sing like 
the morning birds by Galilee. 

ANDREW—Home sail the boats, home 
when the day is done, the storm is past, 
and the west is ablaze with glory. 

MartHA—Bloom, bloom, flowers of the 
field; cover the scars of earth with your 
beauty and fill the air with a fragrance 
like the memory of dear, dear days. 

JoHN—Whisper, whisper to my heart, O 
Spirit of God, the old, old story of a love 
that never dies, and a Presence that is 
nearer than the darkness or the dawn. 

PETER—Mary, thou knowest the story 
best; tell us once again before we go 
upon our way, bearing the blessed news 
to all the world. 
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(During next speech bring lights up grad- 
ually.) 

Mary—Yes, as of old, under the gnarled 
olive tree in Bethany, when the scent 
of blossoms was in the air, I am sitting 
at His blessed feet again. The tomb in 
the garden is as empty as a forgotten 
dream. The cross upon the hill stands 
in the midst of light. From that cross, 
through that tomb, He comes trium- 
phant, to us all. Here He will abide in 
all our hearts, unless we send Him forth 
upon the lonely road again. We have 
lost Him but to find Him; now in glad- 
ness let Him stay! 

(As Mary speaks, the light comes up until 
all faces are seen, looking up in ecstasy 
into the light, Mary in the radiant spot 
of Schubert pink. On the organ, “Christ 
the Lord is Risen Today,” with improv- 
isations, while light on stage goes out 
If possible, let bright light be focused on 
a white cross, while organist plays this 
glorious Easter hymn.) 


THE END. 





“Close to my heart I fold each lovely thing 
The sweet day yields; and, not disconsolate, 
With the calm patience of the woods I wait 
For leaf and blossom when God gives us Spring!” 
A Day, by John Greenleaf Whittier. 














Foreign Tariffs and Commercial 


Policies During 1937 





By HENRY CHALMERS 


(Dr. Chalmers is Chief of the Division of Foreign Tariffs, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


of the United States Department of Commerce. 


In the following article he gives a general characteriza- 


tion of the present situation; tells of certain moves toward further tariff restriction; mentions other 
movements toward the lessening of trade barriers; balances encouraging conditions and forces against a 
number of uncertainties, and offers a forecast.—Ep1rTor.) 


SIDE from those countries in which 
normal economic activity has been 
subordinated to special nationalistic objec- 
tives and to a determined program of high 
self-sufficiency—and a number of the 
smaller states economically dependent upon 
them—the year 1937 saw in general a dis- 
tinct check to the policy of restriction and 
diversion of international trade which had 
marked the depression years. Appreciable 
steps in the opposite direction—even if mod- 
erate ones—were actually taken during the 
year, and others were foreshadowed. 


I 


In the main, the huge and complicated 
structure of trade barriers and direct gov- 
ernmental interventions in economic life, 
built up in so many countries since 1930— 
and frequently accompanied by arbitrary 
and discriminatory trade channelization— 
still persists. Import duties are still much 
higher in most countries than they were at 
the onset of the depression, and in many 
cases they are now accompanied by addi- 
tional charges under various names. Quota 
restrictions on the quantities of particular 
products which may be admitted—from 
particular countries, or controls on the al- 
lotments of foreign exchange with which to 
pay for them—or a combination of these— 
continue to dominate the conditions of trad- 
ing with most of central, southern and east- 
ern Europe, parts of Latin America and even 
of Asia. 

The attainment of an annual balance in 
the trade with each individual country, or 
a closer approach to such a condition, still 
seems a motivating principle in the trade 
control measures or agreements of many 





governments in various parts of the world. 
On the part of Germany, Italy, Soviet Rus- 
sia and Japan, a large measure of self-suf- 
ficiency in certain basic foodstuffs, raw 
materials and even industrial equipment— 
at almost any cost—is among the declared 
objectives of those governments, as part of 
their special current nationalist programs. 
On more limited ranges of products, efforts 
toward greater self-supply figure also in the 
domestic programs of a number of lesser 
countries. 
II 


In fact, 1937 was marked by a number 
of important additional measures restrictive 
of international trade. Early in the year 
Japan instituted exchange control on im- 
ports, which was supplied with increasing 
strictness. After the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese conflict, drastic State control of 
all phases of Japanese economic life was 
decided upon, including prohibitions on the 
importation of some products and limita- 
tions on the volume of others. Germany 
further tightened restrictions on imports in 
aid of its autarchy program, to the point of 
imposing a high duty on natural rubber, 
the aim being to finance the domestic pro- 
duction of a synthetic substitute. As part 
of a general economic program very similar 
to that pursued by Germany, Italy insisted 
in most of the numerous trade agreements 
negotiated during the year upon bilateral 
balancing of new trade, mainly through 
reciprocal quotas, and upon an export ex- 
cess for the purpose of liquidating her 
frozen debts. 

Following the further decline in the value 
of the franc during the summer, France in- 
creased the import duties on many products, 
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substantially to the level that prevailed be- 
fore the horizontal reduction of duties put 
into effect after the devaluation of the franc 
in September 1936. Toward the close of 
1937, numerous increases were ordered on 
selected products in France. Mexico 
ordered a succession of substantial increases 
in duties on broad ranges of foreign prod- 
ucts; these were followed, at the close of 
the year, by further drastic tariff increases, 
which it is feared will practically prohibit 
importation of many classes of manufac- 
tured goods. 


III 


On the balance, however, these restrictive 
measures appear to have been more than 
offset during 1937 by the steps which a 
wider range of countries have taken toward 
the relaxation of high and arbitrary trade 
barriers. 

While none of the countries that have 
been operating import quota systems has 
as yet abolished them entirely, increases in 
the amounts of goods admitted under quota 
or even abolition of individual quotas have 
been more frequent than in preceding years. 
In July, Turkey went so far as to abolish 
all import quota restrictions and to revise 
the tariff downward, although limiting the 
new quota regime to the products of coun- 
tries with which Turkey consistently had 
an active trade balance. These included 
the United States. In December, the Aus- 
tralian Government authorized import per- 
mits to be granted freely for broad lists of 
products which had been under restriction 
from the United States and certain other 
countries since early in 1936, and promised 
release of the remaining products as soon as 
study could be made as to the adequacy 
of the protection afforded by the existing 
duties. 

Czechoslovakia and Portugal abolished 
their exchange control on payments for im- 
ports during 1937, although the former still 
maintains an import permit system on many 
classes of products. The improved market 
demand and higher prices prevailing for 
their natural products allowed various East- 
ern European and Latin American govern- 
ments to administer their exchange controls 
with greater flexibility, and with more scope 
for trading with free-exchange countries. 

In import duties—formerly the sole con- 
dition of international trading—reductions 


have been more frequent in many countries 
during 1937 than increases, contrary to the 
trend of recent years. While most of these 
reductions in duties and related charges 
have taken place in the course of reciprocal 
agreements between various pairs of govern- 
ments, not infrequently during the past year 
have reductions been made autonomously 
by individual governments. These duty 
reductions of both types have usually been 
extended to most other trading countries. 

A particularly noteworthy development 
of the year was the convention entered into 
at The Hague, in May, by the seven coun- 
tries of Northwestern Europe known as the 
Oslo Powers. As a modest beginning in 
collective action toward the gradual reduc- 
tion of trade barriers, Belgium-Luxemburg 
and The Netherlands agreed to lift the 
quota restrictions on certain distinctive 
products of the others, and not to impose 
any fresh barriers upon them; while Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland and Neth- 
erlands Indies were not to increase the 
duties or introduce new restrictions with 
respect to lists of products of the other 
signatory countries. While the agreement 
was hopefully left open to adherence by 
additional like-minded governments ready 
to assume similar obligations, the benefits 
of the immediate undertakings were ex- 
tended by several of the Oslo group to a 
number of outside treaty countries, includ- 
ing the United States. 

Reciprocal exchanges of most-favored- 
nation treatment, whether alone or in com- 
bination with other trade arrangements, 
were embodied more commonly during 
1937 than during recent years, especially 
in agreements between countries not strictly 
committed to the bilateral balancing prin- 
ciple. Increasingly, also, has this obliga- 
tion of equality of competitive opportunity 
been undertaken with regard to quotas and 
other forms of import control. Italy and 
Chile, both of which have been arranging 
their trade relations with various countries 
on special bilateral bases, undertook agree- 
ments with the United States for an ex- 
change of unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion treatment, applying that principle to 
quota and exchange control as well as to 
import duties. 

What has been widely hailed as perhaps 
the most important development in years 
looking toward the reversal of the trade- 
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restrictive type of policy, was the simulta- 
neous announcement by the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and the United 
States, late in November, that they had 
agreed upon the bases for a reciprocal trade 
agreement. The importance naturally at- 
tached to the prospect of a trade-liberating 
agreement between the two countries which 
are the world’s largest traders, and leaders 
also in other respects, was enhanced by the 
understanding that the existing preferential 
margins among the various parts of the 
British Empire, which had been widely 
extended under the Ottawa Agreements of 
1932, would now be subject to reduction by 
negotiation. High expectations are widely 
entertained for these negotiations, not alone 
for the direct improvement of trade possi- 
bilities in these two great markets for the 
many products of which each had been an 
important supplier to the other, but also 
for the impetus such an agreement may give 
to similar reciprocal arrangements between 
other countries. Similar negotiations be- 
tween certain of the British Dominions and 
the United States are already expected to 
follow. 
IV 


The commercial policy developments of 
the past year, and the prospects for the 
period ahead, depend largely upon the rela- 
tive strength of the conditions and forces 
which have been operating to encourage— 
and to restrict—this return to freer and 
more open competitive conditions of inter- 
national trading. Most important has been 
the marked economic recovery in almost 
all countries during the past two years, 
stimulating a larger volume of both foreign 
buying and selling. The resulting improved 
general position of most countries appar- 
ently made governments more able, and 
more readily disposed, to follow a more 
flexible attitude toward imports. 

Particularly have the rising needs from 
the industrial countries for raw materials 
and foodstuffs increased the demands upon 
the primary-producing countries, and 
afforded them enlarged outlets and im- 
proved prices for their staple export prod- 
ucts. Probably for the first time since the 
depression, the relative price level of most 
primary products rose to that of manu- 
factured goods during early 1937, thus clos- 


1 The United Kingdom is dealing also for Newfoundland 
and the British Colonial Empire. 
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ing the so-called “price scissors,’ which for 
a number of years had especially depressed 
the position of the producers of primary 
products. 

In fact, by early 1937 there were evi- 
dences of a considerable easement of the 
principal tensions which, during the early 
years of the depression, had prompted many 
governments to resort to greater import 
barriers and to various special arrangements 
that have operated to restrict and divert 
trade. The difficulties and fears arising 
from the earlier disparities in currency 
values, with the apprehensions concerning 
their effect upon relative prices and trade 
movements; the low prices, particularly for 
those natural products least capable of 
prompt adjustment of supplies to reduced 
demand; and the precarious financial posi- 
tion of many governments, with foreign 
debts and other obligations staying rigid 
or increasing at the very time when all 
sources of income were shrinking—these 
and various related pressures and problems 
of the early thirties had been largely re- 
moved or were well on their way to correc- 
tion. 

With basic internal conditions thus eased 
in many countries, there appears to have 
been a greater readiness to recognize the 
irksomeness as well as the costliness of the 
various elaborate governmental restrictions 
and international arrangements which, after 
all, appeared to have helped them little to- 
ward a definite revival of trade or pros- 
perity. 

Probably not without effect at this time 
also were the bold example of the United 
States in pressing forward with its program 
for reciprocal trade-liberating agreements,” 
and the growing consensus of opinion, in 
many governments and among business men 
at various international gatherings, as to 
the importance of working toward the re- 
duction of trade barriers, in so far as finan- 
cial and other considerations allowed a 
return to more liberal trade policies. 


V 


On the other hand, there are a number 
of situations and attitudes working in the 
opposite direction, or counseling caution 


2 By the end of 1937, the United States had concluded 
such agreements with 16 countries (and their colonies), 
which together accounted for well over a third of the total 
American foreign trade, and all of them were in operation. 
Six additional agreements are now in various stages of 
negotiation. 
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even when the improved domestic condi- 
tions in a particular country might warrant 
a less restrictive control of imports. 

Many doubts are expressed as to the 
stability and soundness of the measure of 
recovery that has been attained recently in 
domestic activity and in international trade. 
It is not too clear how long particular coun- 
tries may continue to be good markets, as a 
whole or for individual commodities. Thus, 
there have been markedly increased impor- 
tations of grains and other foodstuffs on 
the part of various countries during the 
past year, a fact which has contributed 
substantially to the revived prosperity and 
improved financial position of certain agri- 
cultural countries. These importations 
were facilitated by reductions or waivers of 
import duties on such products by at least 
ten governments during 1937. However, 
since this increased foodstuffs trade was 
due mainly to simultaneous crop shortages 
in a number of areas, it is bound to be 
largely transitory. 

Even more striking have been the in- 
creased volumes of industrial material and 
equipment that have been moving in inter- 
national trade since 1936, stimulated in the 
case of iron and steel by reductions or sus- 
pensions of import duties on the part of a 
number of governments, notably the United 
Kingdom, Germany and Japan. However, 
these increased trade demands and tariff 
easements are known to _ have _ been 
prompted, in considerable measure, by the 
exceptional needs of the wide-spreading re- 
armament programs and auxiliary pur- 
poses, as well as of the more normal revival 
of durable goods industries. In certain 
cases they even served the self-sufficiency 
or substitution programs of particular gov- 
ernments. The doubts are therefore under- 
standable as to how long the stimulus of 
these activities may continue, and whether 
such heavy expenditures for largely unpro- 
ductive purposes are not likely to be fol- 
lowed by a slowing down of purchasing 
power and of international trade. 

Somewhat related are the doubts concern- 
ing the level of prices for basic commodities 
that is likely to prevail, after the recent 
subsidence of the exceptional spurt of de- 
mand between the summer of 1936 and 
the middle of 1937. Important factors in 
the explanation for the recent sharp rise in 
prices of primary products, and of the sub- 
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sequent relapse, have been that the heavy 
stocks accumulated during the early years 
of the depression had been gradually worked 
off, and that supplies of most of these com- 
modities are not readily adjustable to rapid 
changes in demand and price, especially 
during a speculative and nervous market. 

In the broader financial field, while the 
exchange relations between the major cur- 
rencies have—with one notable exception— 
been maintained with remarkable stability 
since the Tri-Partite Agreement of Septem- 
ber, 1936, any long-time view of the inter- 
national monetary situation is still obscured 
by various elements of material uncertainty. 

An important restraining influence on the 
demobilization of “emergency” trade con- 
trol measures is the fact that the totalitarian 
states are continuing their efforts toward 
more closed national economies with in- 
creased energy, and that most of such im- 
ports as are permitted into those countries 
are arbitrarily controlled as to source, and 
often subject to special compensatory trade 
arrangements and stringent limitations upon 
payments. Consequently, various of the 
other countries standing in close economic 
dependence upon those states, as markets, 
hesitate to venture any material relaxation 
of their own trade control measures. Cer- 
tain countries are reported to be continuing 
quota systems largely for their value as bar- 
gaining material with those countries oper- 
ating almost exclusively on the quota basis. 

Finally, with the current intermingling 
of political and economic developments and 
objectives, the shadows of political uncer- 
tainties in various parts of the world cannot 
but materially influence economic initiatives 
in many countries. 

VI 

Despite these contrary influences at work, 
and some tightening of foreign markets to- 
ward the end of the year, an objective ob- 
server of the trends in the commercial poli- 
cies of the various foreign countries during 
1937 and preceding years, in the light of 
the broader currents of world developments, 
would appear to be warranted in a moder- 
ately encouraging expectation for 1938. 
If, for a fair stretch ahead, the nations could 
feel assured of no serious further political 
disturbances, of a substantial stability of 
currency values, and of a measurable recov- 
ery from the recent drop in the price of 
many primary commodities, the readiness 
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which intrinsically improved conditions 
have recently developed on the part of a 
considerable number of countries to move 
toward a progressive relaxation of foreign 
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trade barriers, lends encouragement to the 
hope that it may express itself even more 
freely in concrete form during the next 
year or two. 





Trans-oceanic Flying as an Aid 
to Peace 


By VIOLET SWEET HAVEN 


(Miss Haven, not yet thirty years of age, has fully earned the title of world traveler and writer. She 
has crossed the Pacific seven times, been around the world once, and engaged in newspaper work in 


Hawaii and in Japan. 
Hongkong, China, to Alameda, California. 


R nearly two years it has been possi- 
ble for a traveler or business man to 
leave New York City and be in Honolulu 
within thirty hours. If he chooses to con- 
tinue on across the Pacific on one of the 
fast clipper ships he can be at Midway 
Island 6700 miles from New York on the 
third day, at Wake Islands 1180 miles 
farther on the fourth day, at Guam 9400 
miles from Manhattan the fifth day and 
arrive in Manila, the lazy capital of the 
Philippines, on the sixth day. In less than 
a week he can even drop down out of the 
skies on the bay at Hongkong, China, 
12,500 miles from his flat on the Atlantic 
Coast. 
While the line of American influence is 
a line of American defense, and airplanes 
might be converted into instruments of war, 
there is nothing more peaceful than a com- 
mercial airline. This applies particularly 
to the trans-Pacific fleet of Pan American 
clipper ships which carry mail and pas- 
sengers weekly to these way points be- 
tween San Francisco and Hongkong. 


I 


A brief summary of world trade as af- 
fected by this trans-Pacific airline reveals 
that international aviation points toward 
peace and friendliness among nations. 
Through cooperation with British and 
Dutch airlines the China Clipper and its 


She was aboard the Hawaii Clipper in the first transportation flight from 
Epitor.) 


sister ships have brought us a month closer 
to the Dutch East Indies and its 50,000,000 
people, and has swept nearer the potential 
market of China with its 400,000,000 peo- 
ple and the Philippines with 18,000,000 
consumers. 

Through the advance in time great sav- 
ings are made possible in the carrying of 
precious cargo such as jewels and costly 
metals. The usual loss of interest on these 
cash investments through long transit time 
is naturally reduced. Many samples are 
sent in both directions—to the Far East 
and to the United States—thereby stimu- 
lating international trade. It is now pos- 
sible to forward perishable goods across 
the Pacific in a few days. Fresh oysters 
are regularly flown from Chesapeake Bay 
to Honolulu in 39 hours. 

Photographs and motion pictures of 
world events are sent by air express, bridg- 
ing the long ocean gap between the East 
and the West in a new record time. Ships 
papers and blue prints are rushed to Tokyo 
from California and wool samples are flown 
from Argentine. Chinese companies order 
ginseng, watches, soap samples, combs, ac- 
counting machines and Swiss linen goods 
samples. Sumatra sends hurried requests 
for repairs for scientific instruments. From 
Singapore recently a shipment of seventeen 
pounds of dried vegetable samples was 
sent by flying boat to a firm in Ottumwa, 
Iowa. From South America came samples 
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of native products such as tobacco, coffee, 
sugar and hides. Other merchandise run- 
ning from false teeth, drugs and radio 
equipment to clothing, automobile parts 
and mining machinery have been rushed 
over water by trans-oceanic air express. 

The establishment of the clipper route 
to China has made it possible, also, for 
small boats to accomplish the passage from 
California to the Orient. At both Midway 
and Wake harbor improvements are under 
way which will afford shelter and anchor- 
age to small surface craft. There formerly 
were no facilities whatsoever at Wake, but 
with the present dredging of a channel into 
the lagoon these advantages soon will be 
made available. Then with the harbor, an- 
chorage, fuel storage, hotel facilities and 
water supply provided to break the trek 
to the Orient it will be feasible for small 
craft to make the long journey safely, 
which was impossible before the trans-Pa- 
cific airline was established. 


II 


Perhaps the most important advantage 
in trans-oceanic flying from the standpoint 
of peace is the speeding up of the interna- 
tional mail service. Where formerly it 
took eighteen days to transmit mail from 
the United States to China and twenty 
days to Manila, the same takes place today 
in a third of the time. 

With the establishment of airmail serv- 
ice to Hongkong last May there was cli- 
maxed the most spectacular decade in the 
history of American transportation. The 
United States mail swung into service one 
continuous route that reaches more than 
half way around the world and links 
through American aviation the nations of 
Central and South America, the West In- 
dies, Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines and 
Hongkong. 

Postmaster General James A. Farley 
voiced the sentiment of the nation when 
he said on that occasion: “We are justly 
proud of our foreign air mail service. It 
now gives service to Central and South 
America and the West Indies, to Hawaii, 
Guam, the Philippines and to China, where 
connections are made to all countries in the 
Orient. These foreign routes enable our 
commercial interests to transact their busi- 
ness expeditiously. The system also affords 
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a rapid but economical medium for per- 
sonal correspondence.” 

More recently the mail service of the 
United States was extended to New Zea- 
land and it is but a matter of time until 
regular schedules will be set up for the fly- 
ing of passengers and mail to the Anti- 
podes. When the first survey flight was 
made to New Zealand in March 1937 a 
representative ef the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment at Auckland explained to the Pan 
American clipper crew how much this new 
air route means to New Zealand. He 
said: “The Government fully appreciates 
the significance of this journey. It is the 
beginning of a great change. The pioneers 
who came to this country made a journey 
of many months. Lately, it has been a 
matter of weeks to reach New Zealand 
from the centers of the world’s population. 
Now you have abridged that period to a 
matter of days. This is a good augury for 
the future of the service which you are 
bringing to these shores.” 

Within a few months it is expected that 
airmail and passenger service will be ex- 
tended across the Atlantic. People and 
letters may then be transported overnight 
to the capitals of Europe. Already the 
State Department is using trans-oceanic 
aviation to dispatch its diplomatic pouches 
of official mail by the fastest routes to 
South America and the Far East. Soon 
diplomatic pouches will be flying over the 
Atlantic in twenty hours. Friendliness be- 
tween European nations and the United 
States will unquestionably be strengthened 
through the intimacy of this rapid commu- 
nication. 

III 


With all the dramatic element of ro- 
mance and adventure crammed into the 
achievements of American aviation in 
trans-oceanic flying, there has emerged a 
direct benefit to American business. Com- 
mercial organizations in the United States 
which had been doing business in the Orient 
in a slow way for years changed their tac- 
tics when the clipper ships began plying 
across the Pacific. They dispatched rush 
correspondence to customers and clients in 
the Far East who were swept to within less 
than a week from cities in the United 
States. Dilatory buyers in Asia began to 
sit up and take notice. 
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American business in South America has 
picked up amazingly since an airmail serv- 
ice was first inaugurated between Ameri- 
can countries in 1920. Since 1927 we have 
had the Pan-American Airways services. 
This favorable trend of business from 
South America toward the United States, 
now heavily felt by European nations, will 
ultimately benefit every commercial nation. 

Recently an American traveling in Eu- 
rope talked with aviation authorities of 
France, Italy, England and Germany and 
learned many things of interest concerning 
the value of international airlines as a me- 
dium of business as well as peace and 
friendly good will. He was told frankly by 
these European leaders of aviation that 
their Governments were granting substan- 
tial subsidies to the large Continental avia- 
tion companies for the promotion of trans- 
oceanic service between Europe and South 
America. The reason for Government in- 
terest in private commercial aviation was 
credited to the marked loss of business be- 
tween the Continent and South America 
since the inauguration of airmail service 
between North and South America. Uncle 
Sam has been getting the business. 

It is shown further that since American 
clipper ships have been flying regularly be- 
tween the Americas the United States has 
increased her business with her Southern 
neighbors hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Strangely this increase is in merchandise 
which the flying boats did not carry, yet 
the clipper ships are credited with bring- 
ing about the favorable trade trend. This 
has been due not only to the fact that 
orders could be placed and filled more 
quickly from North America than from 
Europe, but also because of the good neigh- 
bor policy—the friendly reminder of the 
United States to the North by the daily 
visits of Uncle Sam’s friendly emissaries of 
the air. 
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IV 


Not only does trans-oceanic flying bring 
the business men of several nations closer 
together, it also brings about a better in- 
ternational understanding. Peasants who 
cannot read are interested in the huge 
swans of the sky which roar over their 
heads and settle in the bays about them. 
They learn that these ships come from 
America, a friendly land to the North. Per- 
haps one of these clipper ships brings med- 
icine for a sick peasant child, perhaps an- 
other brings a doctor to cure some strange 
malady. A kindly feeling results toward 
the swan of the sky and, ultimately, toward 
the country it represents. If European 
countries are willing to spend millions sub- 
sidizing their commercial airlines to South 
America it is partial proof that commercial 
aviation is an instrument of friendliness 
and peace, as well as business. 


V 


The record of American international 
aviation is a record of betterment. Avia- 
tion leaders look constantly toward a bet- 
terment of international relations, a condi- 
tion necessary for their very existence. 
Commercial airline executives have to be 
profound believers in peace, otherwise they 
would lack the courage to invest heavily 
in their enterprises. They constantly con- 
struct new and larger equipment, finding 
the bigger and faster the airplanes are be- 
tween nations and people, the less chance 
there is for war. 

Since trans-oceanic aviation results in a 
more rapid interchange of correspondence 
and news, a closer and friendlier relation- 
ship between individuals and business and 
a development of world trade, may it not 
be reasonable to assume that the mainte- 
nance and extension of international avia- 
tion is an aid to the peace of the world? 
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Latin America 








Has Brazil Gone Fascist? 


By J. C. HARSCH 


(Correspondent of “The Christian Science Monitor’’) 


O FAR as the general public is con- 

cerned, November 10, 1936, can be set 
down as the date on which President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s prediction first began to 
take on serious meaning that the 20th cen- 
tury would see South America become a 
dominant continent. It took a more than 
usually important Latin American coup 
d’état fixed up for the first time with fas- 
cist-looking trimmings to make both public 
opinion and most of the press wake up to 
the fact that what happens south of the 
Isthmus of Panama is of major importance 
to the world. 

I 


There is now a scramble for information 
as to just what happened in Brazil on No- 
vember 10, and what this means to the 
future. The New York Times posted its 
crack Washington correspondent off to Rio 
de Janeiro to read the portent of the future 
in Brazil, assuming that what happens there 
is the key to the probable behaviorism of 
the entire continent. The Christian Science 
Monitor has sent a trained research expert 
on a grand tour of the continent. Many 
another writer is on the same errand. And 
Fortune Magazine is congratulating itself 
on its good luck at having decided to do a 
comprehensive survey of all South America, 
and having had its first installment off the 
presses, before Brazil made the headlines 
on November 10. 

The immediate questions arising from 
this aroused curiosity are, Just what hap- 
pened in Brazil and what does it mean? 
Has Brazil gone fascist, and if so does it 
mean the opening of South America to the 
economic and political domination of Italy 
and Germany? The only fair answer which 
anyone can give as yet is, “Wait and see.” 
There is nothing as yet on which a clear 


answer can be predicated. Yet in the mean- 
time several factors, important to develop- 
ing the answers, can be analyzed. 

An immediate and negative qualification 
of first importance in this analysis is the 
fact often overlooked in the United States 
that Brazil, along with all of South Amer- 
ica, is linked culturally far more closely 
with the Latin states of Europe than with 
the northern democracies. And of the 
Latin states Italy and Portugal are out and 
out fascist and Spain is writhing under an 
effort to foist fascism upon its people as 
well. And prevailing South American sen- 
timent is definitely on the side of the fas- 
cist-inclined Franco faction in Spain. 
Therefore, it is far more surprising that 
there have not been more outward and 
superficial recognitions of fascism in South 
America than that Brazil has incorporated 
in its new constitution, some features which 
the press immediately assumed to mean a 
fascist dictatorship. The trimmings are to 
be expected and in themselves do not nec- 
essarily mean a thing. Dictatorship is an 
old story in South America. The test of 
whether Brazil has gone fascist lies not in 
the fact that it has a dictatorship. But in 
the extent to which advanced national so- 
cialism as practiced under fascism in Italy 
and Germany, subordination of the entire 
national economic system to the state, re- 
sults from the November 10 coup. And 
even if it does, there still remains the basic 
question whether this means alignment of 
Brazil with the other fascist powers in eco- 
nomic and political fields. When strong 
cultural ties with fascist states are linked 
to traditional dictatorship it is perfectly 
natural that some fascist ideology should 
penetrate and begin to make itself felt in 
forms of government. 
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But that in itself does not tell a thing 
as to the economic and political implica- 
tions. Theoretically, Brazil, and most of 
the other South American nations as well, 
could even become totalitarian states and 
still not move into the economic and polit- 
ical orbit of Italy and Germany which, 
after all, is the only aspect of Brazil’s gov- 
ernmental changes meaning very much in 
the foreign offices of Europe and the State 
Department at Washington. It is a gross 
mistake to assume that similar forms of 
government are essential to economic and 
political influence. 

The outward form cannot be discounted 
entirely, however. Assume Brazil should 
become an avowed fascist state and, as a 
logical step, join the anti-comintern pact. 
Then if a counter left wing revolution 
should break out it is not too fantastic to 
foresee the dispatch of Italian and German 
“volunteers” to aid fascism in Brazil as 
they have been dispatched to support 
Franco in Spain. Obviously any revolu- 
tion against the Vargas dictatorship would 
be branded as “communist” by the present 
régime. Therefore, fascism in Brazil does 
create an excuse for Italian and German 
intervention which did not exist previously. 
Hence the importance which Washington 
attaches to the democratic form, as distinct 
from the substance, in South America. 


II 


In this latter connection it is interesting 
to note the revival of Monroe Doctrine 
consciousness in the United States. Legal- 
istically the Monroe Doctrine, as a one- 
sided prohibition against European influ- 
ence in South America, went out of exist- 
ence at Buenos Aires over a year ago. But 
some time ago when former President 
Hoover spoke on foreign policy he referred 
to the Monroe Doctrine as though it still 
existed in its old form and insisted that it 
must be defended. And it is an open secret 
in Washington that the navy is making 
plans for the eventuality of having to fight 
simultaneously a Japanese attack in the 
Pacific and a combined German-Italian at- 
tack on the coast of South America in the 
Atlantic. And the framers of the Ludlow 
war referendum amendment, the ultra iso- 
lationists of Congress, carefully exempted 
aggression against any part of the western 
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hemisphere from the conditions under 
which a referendum would have to be heid 
previous to a declaration of war. Had it 
passed, Congress would have still retained 
full freedom to go to war in defense of the 
old Monroe Doctrine. It is obvious that 
the Buenos Aires qualification of the old 
doctrine would not carry much weight in 
the event of an overt German or Italian 
effort to capitalize on a fascist form of gov- 
ernment in Brazil. 

But there are tremendous obstacles to 
any such capitalization. Presumably what 
Italy and Germany are most interested in 
is a source of raw materials which would 
provide a market on a barter basis for their 
manufactured goods. Both are short on 
foreign exchange. Germany particularly is 
living on a closed economy basis and is 
seeking to build up a profitable foreign 
trade on the barter system. 


III 


Germany has already made long strides 
on this basis. During the past year she 
forged ahead of the United States as the 
leading supplier of the Brazilian market. 
But German and Italian ambitions in this 
respect cut directly across the energetic 
program of industrialization which is being 
pressed in Brazil, as well as throughout 
most of South America. Ten years ago 
Brazil was a producer of raw materials al- 
most exclusively. Today she not only pro- 
duces her own requirements of cotton cloth, 
but is also actually exporting it. She is 
rapidly emerging from the period of colo- 
nial economy. Therefore, even if Germany 
and Italy can obtain a large share of the 
Brazilian market it will be a decreasing 
market. It can be of only temporary value 
to them. And in the process of attempting 
to gain it by high pressure methods, they 
are running the risk of antagonizing the 
forces of domestic industrialization. An 
example of what is likely to happen is pro- 
vided by the outcome of the competition 
for the military aircraft market in Peru. 
To get it Italy had to agree to set up a fac- 
tory there. Ail she succeeded in exporting 
was the engineering and technical skill nec- 
essary to build the plant and put it in 
operation. Thus there appears to be an 
increasing likelihood that the export busi- 
ness that Germany or Italy, or any other 
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outside nation for that matter, succeeded 
in building up in Brazil will, in the long 
run, do them no more good than the thriv- 
ing business in heavy machinery which the 
United States did with Soviet Russia up 
until the past few years. They will sow 
by their trade the means for the ultimate 
destruction of that trade. 

Besides this inherent obstacle to the de- 
velopment of Brazil as an economic colony 
of the European fascist states is the fur- 
ther obstacle of United States’ competition 
which will not give up its position without 
a struggle and which is receiving signifi- 
cant assistance now from the improved 
transportation facilities developed by Pan 
American Airways and by the new cultural 
connections developed by radio. The radio 
aid is of far greater importance than is 
even yet generally realized. Probably noth- 
ing has ever done as much to break down 
the general South American conception 
of the cultural inferiority of the United 
States as the broadcasting to South Amer- 
ica of the symphonic concerts of such great 
northern orchestras as the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the Philadelphia Symphony. 
The Latin states are acquiring a new re- 
spect for their northern neighbor which will 
aid its salesmen in the fierce competition 
for southern markets. 

Thus the long range factors will tend to 
operate against any permanent coloniza- 
tion, in either the economic or political 
sense, of South America by the European 
fascist states. But there is always the pos- 
sibility that they will not wait until these 
factors have had time to develop their full 
effect. Brazil is extremely vulnerable to a 
vigorous attack. In reality it is three coun- 
tries between which there is no method of 
communication except by air or water. It 
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would be incredibly difficult to come to the 
military aid of any one from the others if 
the attack were delivered in force by a 
strong European military power. And if 
that attack were in the form of disguised 
aid to a pro-fascist element in one of the 
three regions it would be difficult to justify 
action by the United States under the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


IV 


Much therefore depends on maintaining 
close and friendly relations with Brazil. 
No good can come of assuming too moral 
and critical an attitude about the form of 
government Brazil lives under. The Bra- 
zilians are already sensitive about this, and 
somewhat resentful, although they appear 
for the time being prepared to make some 
concessions to avoid too much appearance 
of fascism. The first thing the New York 
Times representative discovered on his ar- 
rival there was the mitigation of an order 
which would have deported several hun- 
dred Jewish refugees who were in the coun- 
try illegally. The Good Neighbor policy 
has made headway in Brazil. In fact, pre- 
vious to the Vargas coup Brazil was con- 
sidered the best friend the United States 
had in South America. If this friendship 
can be retained at the cost perhaps of ig- 
noring some superficial Brazilian conces- 
sions to the form of fascism the result will 
be worth the effort. Nothing would aid 
the assumed fascist ambitions of penetra- 
tion more than a Brazilian estrangement 
with the United States. Calmness, and a 
little more tolerant intelligence in trade re- 
lations, will go far to keep the Americas 
together and to hold European ideologies at 
a safe distance. 





War Tomorrow 


Who shall remain to celebrate the Peace 

If one last trace of poison gas, filling 

A town, should dissipate and so release 

From stinking death, some crazed yet liv- 
ing thing? 

Who shall escape? Not we, “men of good 
will,” 

Who soon march forth with mob-roused 
pride and thought 

Of victory. We shall be first to spill 


Our warm, red blood. Like rats we shall 
be shot. 

Our hearts will rot in fly-infested streets. 

Already Alcazar is lost in flames! 

And _ shrapnel blossoming in Shanghai 
greets, 

With nice impartiality to names, 

The passer-by. Soon now, our faces blurred 

With Death, our lips will speak no further 
word. 


MARION SMITH. 











Political Prospects in Mexico 


By CHESTER LLOYD JONES 


(A frequent contributor to Wortp Arrarrs, Professor Jones is Director of the School of Commerce, 
University of Wisconsin. He has served as Commercial Attaché at the American Embassy, Madrid, 
Spain; the American Legation, Havana, Cuba; and the American Embassy, Paris, France. Among his 
works are: Caribbean Interests of the United States; Mexico and Its Reconstruction; Caribbean Back- 


grounds and Prospects.—EpiItTor.) 


HE political developments in Mexico 

continue to be in the hands of the group 
which favors pushing forward the sociali- 
zation program the main outlines of which 
were laid down in the Six Year Plan of 
1934. Within the ranks of the P. N. R., 
the National Revolutionary Party, dis- 
sentient groups have become more vocal 
since the beginning of the Cardenas ad- 
ministration, and those who lead public 
policy have from time to time purged its 
ranks of members suspected of favoring 
a slowing down of the reform movement or 
even of deserting it for a régime of “fas- 
cism.” 


I 


The second year of President Cardenas’ 
term saw the break with Calles in June, 
1935, and the departure to the United 
States of the man who, in and out of of- 
fice, had dominated Mexican affairs since 
1924. His later return to Mexico was of 
only short duration. Though he was once 
the leader of the reform movement and 
the head of the government during a period 
when relations with the United States 
were seriously strained on account of the 
measures he supported, he later came to 
doubt the soundness of some of the major 
projects of the more radical leaders, espe- 
cially certain phases of the legislation 
passed on the distribution of land. The 
Callista program looking toward coopera- 
tion with capital and, at least for the near 
future, less radical land and labor pro- 
grams has now come to be looked upon as 
inconsistent with true revolutionary prin- 
ciples. 

In the middle months of 1937 a group 
of senators leveled a series of attacks on 
the radical labor program contemporane- 
ously with the rise of a dispute in the oil 
fields, but after demonstrations by the 
Confederacion de Trabajadores Mejicanos, 





the opposition vanished. In August, 1937, 
General Saturnino Cedillo, Minister of 
Agriculture and long the political leader 
in San Luis Potosi, fell out with the gov- 
ernment and resigned among denunciations 
by his opponents who painted him as 
“the leader of the reactionary wing” of 
the National Revolutionary Party and the 
bitterest of the enemies of organized labor. 
Throughout the year “patriotic” and “na- 
tionalist”” organizations have made their 
appearance, which the radicals declare are 
receiving support from a “small group of 
reactionary politicians” called the “Social 
Democratic Party backed by militant 
Catholics, Chambers of Commerce and 
employers’ associations.”’ Members of these 
groups are “read out of the party.” These 
purges of the ranks of the reform govern- 
ment and the recurrent demonstrations 
against the more advanced labor policies 
have not left the more sanguine of the 
leaders of the Revolution fully convinced 
that even the head of the government it- 
self is devoted to as forward a policy as 
they themselves espouse. This is especially 
true of the labor chiefs who have felt that 
the agrarian policy, which they continue 
to favor, may be put so much in the fore- 
front of the government’s plans that the 
claims of organized labor may be, at least 
temporarily, given less insistent official 
support. 


II 


The fact of the matter is that the steady 
advance in the “taking of lands for the 
landless” has put the government in a 
dilemma. Economic conditions have been 
on the whole satisfactory. The govern- 
ment income has been growing as a result 
in large part of the increase in tariff rates 
enforced since January 1, 1937, and 
further accentuated by presidential decree 
of December 31, 1937, and the favorable 
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prices obtained for silver under the United 
States silver buying policy. But a num- 
ber of crops have yielded disappointing 
results, and strikes particularly in the oil 
fields have cut into government revenue 
and created unrest. 

Further, the advance of the land pro- 
gram, while it does not bring an added 
burden to the treasury directly because 
the lands taken are not paid for, does com- 
promise its position since the program for 
agriculture calls upon the government for 
financial support for the village and co- 
operative organizations created. The ex- 
propriation of lands in the Laguna cotton 
area alone called for an advance of some 
35,000,000 pesos for machinery, seeds 
and subsidy of the laborers to the time 
the crop came in. The year’s yield proved 
disappointing and the prices for cotton 
were low. Calls for federal funds were in- 
creased by the later expropriations in 
Lower California and the Yaqui valley as 
well as the smaller takings elsewhere. 

These demands might be met, but others 
will steadily accumulate if the announced 
program continues to have support, for 
President Cardenas declared after a visit 
to Yucatan in September that the land 
program was still less than a third com- 
pleted. It must be given further financial 
aid if it is to have a chance of success, in- 
deed, if it is not supported, the govern- 
ment will find its popularity with the agri- 
cultural proletariat seriously weakened. 


III 


The problem becomes one of finding the 
necessary money. Current income is al- 
ready spoken for, and foreign loans are 
difficult if not impossible to secure. Silver 
production, which has brought good re- 
turns through taxation, will probably fall 
since the price paid by the United States 
government for American silver was re- 
duced on December 31, 1937. The only 
alternative seems to be to try to secure 
greater public income from industry, but 
that in turn may prove impossible if a 
radical labor program is supported which 
through increased demands will produce 
numerous strikes and emphasize the flight 
of capital from Mexican enterprises. 








IV 


If labor comes to feel itself neglected 
and to believe that the government is com- 
promising with capitalism, the situation 
may be as difficult as it would be if the 
land program were slowed down. Indus- 
trial workers insist that the Revolution 
must go forward on all fronts at once. 
They have heretofore worked with the 
Cardenas administration because it sup- 
ported their demands, but they have not 
joined the National Revolutionary Party 
as organized groups. The mistake of the 
Crom, formerly the dominant labor or- 
ganization, they claim, was that it allied 
itself with the government and became 
controlled by it. The continued support 
of the C. T. M. for Cardenas depends upon 
the willingness of his party to concede and 
defend the rights of labor. 

Under these conditions the leaders of the 
worker’s union have not hesitated to push 
the claims of their followers to force the 
administration to commit itself. The chief 
of the many strikes of the summer of 1937, 
that in the oil fields, was brought to a tem- 
porary end by the government’s order that 
work be resumed while a commission in- 
vestigated the merits. Though the report 
of the government body was in the strik- 
ers’ favor the decision has now been ap- 
pealed to the courts and settlement is not 
expected until spring. Short sit-down 
strikes have been staged against the Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company to 
compel it to accept a new contract. Nego- 
tiations for settlement are still in progress. 
The railway interests have been threatened 
with strikes by mass demonstrations and 
as the year opens a tie up of the important 
railroad to Vera Cruz is imminent. Tele- 
phone service has been interrupted by 
“quickie strikes.” 

It seems clear that the labor groups in 
Mexico now hold the whip hand in deter- 
mining government policy. They are well 
organized and ably led by Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano who is now their unques- 
tioned leader and whose C. T. M. now has 
a membership which dwarfs that of the old 
Crom. 
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V 


President Cardenas has by no means an 
easy task in seeking to conciliate the con- 
flicting interests which now demand his 
support. On December 18, 1937, he spon- 
sored a move to change the basis of or- 
ganization of the National Revolutionary 
Party to make it more democratic in finan- 
cial support and membership and to draw 
its control closer over the factional groups 
among the Mexican voters. Heretofore 
the P. N. R. under a Presidential Order of 
1930 drew its funds from a levy on civil 
employees amounting to seven days pay 
per year. Now it is planned that support 
shall be by voluntary contributions from 
all army recruits and all workers thus mak- 
ing the party a truly popular organization 
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under the name of the National Party of 
Workers and Soldiers. A special conven- 
tion of the party to pass upon its formal 
reorganization is to be held in July, 1938. 

The course of development in Mexican 
politics in the years immediately ahead 
may depend in large degree upon the suc- 
cess of the new move to “democratize” the 
government and its success in bringing the 
groups which have divergent claims into 
cooperation. The most difficult group to 
satisfy it appears will be the organization 
representing industrial labor. Its spokes- 
man declares, “It is organized labor that 
demands most of the Party” and “It re- 
mains to be seen” whether “the new dis- 
pensation will result in a genuine grouping 
of all the progressive forces of the coun- 
try.” 


Rights and Duties of Pan Americanism 


By GEORGE HOWLAND COX 


Director, Inter-Ameri 


an Center, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C 


(The Inter-American Center of The George Washington University was established in 1932 for the 


furtherance of Pan Americanism through 


political understandings. 


Cox, there is an Advisory University Council as follows: 
Dean of Columbian College. 
Professor of Political Science: Dean of the Junior College. 
Students. 
American Literature; Dean of the Summer Sessions. 
of Romance Languages; Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries. 

1., Associate Professor of Inter-American Economics.’ 


Romance Languages; 


European History; Dean of University 


AN AMERICANISM—Its Justification 

and Future rode the range of widely 
scattered opinions during the first annual 
fall conference lately closed by the Inter- 
American Center of the George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. Eight 
phases of the much desired and not too 
thoroughly understood relationship were 
discussed by bankers, industrialists, diplo- 
mats, intellectuals and government repre- 
sentatives, and by panels made up of writ- 
ers, university professors and others ac- 
quainted with the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

That the question of Pan Americanism 
should have been thrown open to public 
consideration was of no particular signifi- 
cance. Conferences featuring various inter- 
American problems had been held through- 


cultural, 
Besides the President of the University, Cloyd Heck Marvin and Director 


educational, financial, commercial, legal, and 


Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of 
William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Associate 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of 
Robert Whitney Bolwell. Ph.D., Professor of 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor 
James Christopher Corliss, 
Tue Eprror.) 


out the twenty-one American republics dur- 
ing the last more than a hundred years. 
The session opened by the George Washing- 
ton University could consequently have 
been ‘‘merely another affair” and have been 
added to a rapidly mounting list had not 
the university extended the scope of topics 
to include those in the fields of culture and 
education, law and political relations, news 
and communications, and commerce and 
finance. 

The response to the university’s belief 
that the public was entitled to a clear con- 
ception of the inter-American issues and 
that a university was an appropriate agency 
to facilitate such a conception more than 
justified the query, “Will the public at- 
tend?” Over sixteen hundred requests for 
tickets were received. 
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Extracts from Addresses 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, President of the George 
Washington University 


“Seemingly, nowhere in the world today, except 
in the twenty-one American republics, is there re- 
lief from the ever-haunting fear of war. Oppor- 
tunities for arbitration and mediation of contro- 
versial problems are being cast aside for armed 
aggression in the Old World. Suspicion and hatred 
have increased until common understanding has 
faded into the background. Yet, on this side of 
the Atlantic Ocean and on this side of the Pacific, 
our peoples numbering more than 250,000,000 re- 
inter-American to be 
Instead of resorting to armed 


fuse, when issues arise, 
thrown off balance. 
aggression they hand the troublesome situations 
to a tribunal for adjustment. May we not hope, 
therefore, that these 250,000,000 
Americans, ever trying to better understand one 
another, will stand shoulder to shoulder, firmly 
and for all time, advising the remainder of the 
world that peace must be respected in the New 
World and that every man, woman and child 
therein must be allowed to live undisturbed and 
free to enjoy what individual effort provides.” 


peace-loving 


Honorable Sumner Welles, Under-Secretary 
of State of the United States 

“During the now many years in which I have 
been privileged to be an observer of the develop- 
ment of closer relations between the United States 
and its sister republics of the New World, I have 
more than once been struck with an apparent im- 
patience—I might almost say intolerance—on the 
part of certain sections of our public here in the 
United States with regard to the way in which our 
American neighbors solve their purely domestic 
and internal problems. One of the greatest ad- 
vances that has been made in inter-American rela- 
tions was the on the part of each 
American republic to refrain from any form of 
interference in the internal affairs of the other 
American republics. If that solemn obligation on 
the part of the twenty-one American governments 
is to be maintained at its full value, I venture to 
express the opinion that the people in all of the 
republics as well should likewise observe the spirit 


agreement 


thereof.” 


Senor Don Manuel de Freyre y Santander, 
Ambassador of Peru to the United States 
“It might seem that in America, like elsewhere, 

expediency, something very transient, governs our 

international life. If so, the term Pan American- 
ism, that implied a permanent bond, would not be 


justified. Should we then reach the conclusion 
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that Pan Americanism is an empty symbol, some- 
thing unreal and make-believe? Let me hasten 
categorically to reply in the negative. 

“In the first place, we in America are not 
hampered by many of the disruptive forces that 
tend to awaken antagonism among nations in 
other parts. We have not inherited historical or 
racial enmities; we are not land hungry; we are 
not pressed by over-population. We can and do 
lead lives secure from outward aggression; we 
possess, each one of us, ample means to grow and 
prosper within our boundaries, so that we need 
not cast covetous looks at our neighbors. We are 
consequently peace loving nations. 

“Carping critics may easily point out here and 
there a flaw in the structure. One should bear in 
mind, however, that at present nowhere in Amer- 
ica is the use of force admitted as a policy. It is 
rather to vindicate a right than to obtain an ad- 
vantage that we are apt to take up arms. When, 
as is usually the case, we are given an opportunity 
to debate the issue, we yield to reason and eventu- 
ally compose our differences by lawful means. We 
form, therefore, a group of nations dedicated to 
peace and to the adjustment of international con- 
troversics by judicial procedure. Mediation and 
arbitration have been proclaimed by us all as the 
only rightful way of settling our disputes where 
direct negotiations fail; and many have resorted 
successfully to these methods. Thus, we in Amer- 
ica evidently profess a common creed, that cements 
us in a block of undeniable strength. And here is 
where our nations can be seen as an unit; here is 
where Pan America looms on the horizon.” 


Senor Dr. Adrian Reeinos, Minister of Guate- 
mala to the United States 


“While in other parts of the world the conquests 
of international law are being wiped out, the na- 
tions of America have slowly been cementing their 
friendship and intensifying their efforts in favor 
of the maintenance of peace, thereby creating an 
implicit union of nations, founded, not on the let- 
ter of a given treaty, which could be revoked at 
any time, but on the will of the people and on the 
knowledge that they have many interests in com- 
mon and that common dangers may eventually 
threaten them. 

“As I see the conditions and necessities of the 
American countries, the abundance of their nat- 
ural resources and the relative scarcity of their 
population, I do not believe in the possibility and 
still less in the desirability of importing and im- 
planting in the American soil alien doctrines that 
have resulted from the conflicts between capital 
and labor and from political rivalries in other parts 
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of the world. We have nothing to gain by follow- 
ing the trail of non-American systems. We can 
solve our problems and improve our national con- 
ditions without resort to foreign political or eco- 
nomic remedies. In many of our countries we 
still have a long way to go before we see our lands 
in full development and before our citizens can 
rest and count their gains. To help them the Gov- 
ernments are working in all fields of public en- 
deavor, without interfering with private initiative, 
and we all hope that the freedom of the working 
man will continue to be honored and respected in 
this Continent.” 


Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 

“Tf there is one lesson that history has taught it 
is that individual liberty cannot be preserved in 
an atmosphere of international insecurity. We 
have hardly begun to appreciate the far-reaching 
influence of a nation’s international position upon 
her domestic institutions. Regimentation, which 
is inevitable in a situation of international danger, 
means the undermining of freedom of speech; free- 
dom of association; freedom of the press, and even 
freedom of religion. 

“The high standards that the nations of America 
have developed and maintained, not only through 
the amicable settlement of their disputes, but also 
through building up an international system free 
from the danger of aggression, constitute, in fact, 
factors essential to the preservation of democratic 
institutions. This is one of the great lessons that 
the American republics have given to the world. 

“It would, of course, be presumptuous to at- 
tempt to predict what the future has in store, but 
there is every indication that the American repub- 
lics, by reason of the spirit of unity that they have 
developed, are destined to become one of the im- 
portant stabilizing influences in world affairs. Far 
from involving any antagonism to other sections 
of the world, the Pan American movement is both 
an example and a stimulus, setting new standards 
of international action.” 


Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director, Institute of 
International Education 

“But what is needed in the development of 
better understanding with our neighbors in Latin 
America is not primarily increased economic rela- 
tions but wider and deeper cultural relations. The 
more students and teachers from the Latin Ameri- 
can countries study and teach in our institutions 
of education and the more they become familiar 
with the great strides we have made in music, lit- 
erature, and art, and the gentler aspects of life 
generally, the more will they remove the miscon- 








ception existing among many in Latin America 
that our civilization is but a brutal materialism 
devoid of the finer elements of life. And the more 
American students and teachers visit the coun- 
tries of Latin America and become aware of the 
vigorous and progressive civilizations that are de- 
veloping down there, the more will they help to 
destroy the attitude of disdain and superiority 
which so many Americans have held in the past. 
What has been said of students and teachers is 
equally true of publicists, journalists, men of af- 
fairs, and professional men.” 


Henry Grattan Doyle, Professor of Romance 
Languages at the George Washington Uni- 
versity 
“Education is one of the remedies, perhaps the 

international 

frequently 


ultimate remedy, for all forms of 
Another remedy 
suggested is travel, but as many have pointed out, 
superficial contact with the people of other nations 
is quite as likely to increase as to diminish mis- 
understanding, especially if it is not supported by 
a thorough background of knowledge. 

“At the bottom of any real understanding, it is 
plain, lies a decent humility with regard to our 
own faults; a decent self-respect, based upon our 
acknowledged virtues; and a fair-minded recog- 
nition that ‘the other fellow’ is entitled to his 
self-respect as well. 


misunderstanding. 


“Interchange of students has long been advo- 
cated, and it is gratifying to note the program for 
such interchange adopted at the last Conference of 
American States. In this connection may I re- 
mark that even without the advantage of scholar- 
ships, we have here in Washington, and particu- 
larly at my own institution, the George Washing- 
ton University, a de facto cultural interchange 
through the presence in our classes of numerous 
attractive young men and young women from 
Latin America, who are at the same time excellent 
students and effective ambassadors of good will 
from their countries to ours.” 


Senor Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, Former Presi- 
dent of Panama 

“T believe that in order to insure the future of 
Pan Americanism it is indispensable that we pre- 
serve in their integrity the principles, the ideals, 
the sentiments and the traditions of democracy. 
In the days of the Holy Alliance the European 
crowned heads were bent upon stamping out lib- 
eralism everywhere, and republican America stood 
firm against monarchical Europe. Today we are 
confronting the advent of a political philosophy 
born and evolved outside our continent, which 
places force above the sovereignty of the people, 
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which crushes civic rights and human dignity, 
which consecrates the will of a man as the su- 
preme law of the land, which, in short, is based 
upon the destruction of representative govern- 
ment. And the nations of the New World, which 
were conceived in political liberty and have con- 
secrated themselves to the principles of equality 
and democracy, are bound to stand by their tra- 
ditions if they want to maintain and consolidate 
this great system of continental solidarity, the 
cohesive forces of which are liberty, equality and 
democracy.” 


Judge Otto Schoenrich, Lawyer, New York 
City 

“The question may well be asked: How can the 
laws of the several countries influence the general 
subject of Pan Americanism? How can the legal 
system of any particular country affect its rela- 
tions with other countries? The answer may be 
made that the law of a country represents the life 
of the country; it reflects the country’s thoughts, 
its aspirations, its activities, its culture, its faults. 
If the laws of two countries are greatly dissimilar, 
the countries are apt to be dissimilar ; 
whereas the more similarity is to be found in their 
respective laws, the more bonds of union and 
friendship may be expected to exist between them. 
Absolute identity is of course neither possible nor 
desirable, but uniformity in important laws tends 
to promote friendly intercourse and solidarity be- 


very 


tween nations just as uniformity of customs con- 
tributes to friendship among individuals. 
“In one of the 
barriers to Pan American life and trade have been 
overcome, but the road is still far from clear and 
much remains to be done to render it easier. The 


way or another many legal 


corporation laws of many countries would bear 
modernizing; the laws relating to the effectiveness 
of judgments of courts in other countries might 
be revised; the laws relating to negotiable paper 
could with profit be made more uniform; and it 
is highly desirable that uniform legislation be 
enacted with respect to some of the most recent 
developments of modern life, such as aviation and 
radio broadcasting. In matters of minor detail, 
such as forms of bills of lading, consular invoices, 
etc., greater uniformity would also be a great con- 
venience. These objects may be attained by means 
of international conferences or by local legislation. 
In this connection I venture the suggestion that 
an endeavor be made to secure closer cooperation 
between the lawyers and legislators of different 
countries by means of more direct contact through 
the medium of semi-official committees on uni- 
formity of laws, on the general plan of the com- 
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mittees on uniform state laws which have per- 
formed such valuable work in promoting uniform 
legislation in the United States.” 


Charles A. Thompson, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation 

“Pan-Americanism to date has represented more 
of an aspiration than a reality. Its development, 
moreover, has been hindered by a fundamental 
conflict of purposes between the two Americas. 
The Latin Americans have been primarily in- 
terested in securing political security—security 
against Europe, but also, and often more impor- 
tant, security against the United States; security 
against the use of force to collect damage claims 
and public debts and against foreign domination 
of any kind. The United States, on the other 
hand, has been chiefly interested in expansion— 
expansion of its commerce and its investments, 
and at times of its political influence. Pan-Ameri- 
canism can only take on greater reality in the 
present-day world, if these two fundamental aims 
are to some degree reconciled. Certain trends 
point in this direction. The increase in political 
and economic strength of the leading Latin Ameri- 
can states, coupled with the modifications in 
United States policy brought by the Good Neigh- 
bor program, have diminished the threat of Yankee 
expansionism. On the other hand, the rise of 
powerful military dictatorships in Europe and the 
Far East, now joined in the so-called “anti-com- 
munist” front, has led the United States to fear a 
threat to its security from possible aggression 
against Latin America by the fascist nations. Thus 
there is growing recognition in each of the two 
Americas of its need of the other. From this inter- 
dependence may come a new bond of union for 
the Western Hemisphere, characterized not by the 
Big Brother-Little Brother relation of the past 
with its resulting fear and ill-will but by the de- 
velopment of inter-American cooperation based 
on mutual advantage. To this promise of work- 
ing unity among the American nations let me pin 
the name of the new Pan-Americanism.” 


Erwin D. Canham, Chief of the Washington 
Bureau of The Christian Science Monitor 


“As this wider Pan-American interest in public 
affairs grows, we reach a weak link in the chain: 
the newspaper correspondents themselves who 
shoulder the immense responsibility of interpret- 
ing our countries to each other. They must be 
men and women with a keen eye and a lively in- 
terest, the elementary characteristics of news re- 
porters all the world over. But they must also 
have the ability to make fair judgments; toler- 





ance and good humor toward events and habits 
that are the result of national temperaments; they 
must possess as many as possible of a long list of 
characteristics which I shall not bore you by re- 
peating. These are counsels of perfection, but we 
are making progress toward the goal. There is 
more education in the field of Inter-American af- 
fairs than ever before; more and more men and 
women are becoming qualified to interpret our 
countries one to the other. Journalistic enterprise 
is increasing. The old scrappy two-paragraph 
accounts of events are not enough to satisfy 
modern readers. They want not only to know 
‘what’ but ‘why.’ The complex modern world and 
twenticth century problems of government de- 
mand not only a knowledge of the ‘game of poli- 
tics’ in news reporters, but ability to assess eco- 
nomic and social factors. Nobody knows this 
better than we reporters ourselves.” 


Robert H. Patchin, Vice-President, W. R. 
Grace & Co., New York City 

“As one surveys the Pan-American scene it is 
easy to understand why the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s first report includes in a list of twenty serv- 
ices covering the major requirements of the for- 
eign trade of the United States no less than seven 
to Latin America. The existing trade is large, it 
is capable of great growth, it is essential to the 
welfare of both parties. The United States is a 
highly industrialized nation; the Latin American 
countries are chiefly suppliers of raw maiterials. 
A logical basis for exchange of goods exists in 
reciprocal needs. This constitutes a powerful nat- 
ural economic relationship which should no longer 
be hampered by unreasonable barriers where such 
exist. 

“The several American lines serve not only the 
trade between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica but they provide an important part of the 
facilities for commerce between the various coun- 
tries on their respective routes where commerce is 
steadily increasing with the diversification of the 
agricultural, mineral, and manufacturing activities 
of the various nations. 

“The entire hemisphere is covered by a fabric 
of commercial, social and cultural relationships. 
In some places it is a thin fabric, in others close- 
knit, but the strands of common interest yearly 
grow stronger and more numerous. Ships are the 
ceaseless shuttles that weave the fabric constantly 
closer.” 

Evan E. Young, Vice-President, Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways 

“With the advent of the airplane we have seen 
an almost miraculous reduction in the travel time 
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required between the principal cities of North and 
South America, but accepted today by vast num- 
bers of people in all of the Americas as a matter 
of fact in the daily ordering of their lives. It used 
to take three weeks for passengers or mail to travel 
from New York to Rio de Janeiro, a trip which 
is now accomplished in less than 100 hours, and a 
comparable reduction in transit time applies as 
between all of the important cities of all of the 
Americas. 

“The inevitable effect of rapid communication 
and transportation must be to bring about an in- 
creasing degree of knowledge and understanding 
between the peoples of the different countries in 
this hemisphere, and thus to lay the foundation 
for a firmer and more lasting friendship and spirit 
of cooperation between them. It is in this way 
that I visualize the higher objective and the 
greatest possible contribution of international air 
transport operations to the future welfare of ail 
the countries of the Americas and I know that 
there is no need for me to bespeak the cooperation 
of all of you to achieve such an objective. 

“T expect to see, within the next few years, the 
development of what might almost be termed a 
new type of air transport operation, flying at 
much greater altitudes and much higher speeds 
than those of today and, as the public becomes 
better acquainted with the comfort and speed of 
these services, and more and more assured of their 
safety, I anticipate an increase in frequency of 
services, in response to an insistent demand, to 
the point where all the principal cities of the 
world will be served by daily schedules.” 


William Van Bergen Van Dyck, Assistant to 
President, International General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, New York 
“That Latin America is becoming increasingly 

interested in international broadcast reception is 

brought out in a report released recently by John 

H. Payne, Chief of the Electrical Division of the 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. I 

quote from the Department of Commerce’s re- 

lease: 

“ ‘While it is pointed out that at present both 
German and English broadcasts are being better 
received than those from the United States, it is 
a well-known fact according to Mr. Payne that 
the United States short wave broadcasting com- 
panies are rapidly developing their facilities with 
the expectation of equalling or possibly excelling 
the performance of the short wave broadcasters 
of any other country.’ 

“It seems to me that from my contacts with 
people in Latin America, more good will could be 
built between our country and the countries to 
the south of us if we did not attempt to copy the 
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propaganda methods of others but broadcast well- 
rounded series of programs. These programs, of 
course, would include classical, semi-classical, and 
very light music, educational, news, and sports 
features—in fact, a cross-section of all interesting 
human activities. This, of course, would tend to 
reflect the life of the people of this country, and, 
in the same way, many of the programs could 
also be those representing the life of the South 
American republics. 

“We find among the network programs of the 
National Broadcasting Company many of the 
kinds of programs that are enjoyed and appreci- 
ated by the Latin American audiences. These 
programs give us the source of material of various 
kinds. From the two networks we choose the 
ones which are most appropriate for the countries 
to which we are transmitting, and this source sup- 
plies us the larger portion of our total number of 
programs. It is interesting to note that some of 
the programs that are enjoyed most in South 
America are those taken from the national net- 
works and happen to be United States commercial 
programs. We have never received any unfavor- 
able criticisms of the commercial feature of these 
programs. 

“During all this time, we have encouraged let- 
ters of comment from listeners in various parts of 
the world—first, to learn how our signals were 
received, and, secondly, to ascertain the kinds of 
programs that are most acceptable. From the in- 
formation received, we have been able to learn the 
kinds of antennas, the amount of power necessary 
to reach various parts of the world under varying 
conditions, and the kinds of results that can be 
obtained from the use of different radio fre- 
quencies. As our company has been the only one 
in this country which has done very much work 
of this kind over a period of years, the Federal 
Communications Commission engineers and others 
interested in the subject have been appreciative of 
the information we have been able to give them.” 


James S. Carson, Vice-President, American 
and Foreign Power Co. 


“Tf I am asked what in my opinion is the ‘cry- 
ing need’ of Pan Americanism today my answer is 
covered by the two words ‘realistic approach.’ 
That, in my opinion, holds for the cultural, the 
political and the economic fields. The good neigh- 
bor must travel over a two-way road. Buying 
from and selling to the Americas will continue to 
be the characteristic activity of inter-American 
trade rather than dollar investment in the south- 
ern republics. Some fair adjustment protecting 
the interests of thousands of bondholders in the 
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United States who bought in good faith is a neces- 
sary corollary to increasing inter-American under- 
standing. Metaphorically speaking, our Pan Amer- 
icanism table often has been so laden with flowers 
in the past that some needed nutritious and much 
wanted food has been crowded off. 

“Despite certain recent happenings and prema- 
turely exultant shouts from some totalitarian 
states of the Old World, the basic urge in this 
hemisphere will function within a framework of 
avowed democracy. That, it seems to me, has a 
deep significance economically as well as politically. 
The need for each other is so apparent in the case 
of the countries of the Americas as to make in- 
evitable the exchange of goods and services which 
constitutes inter-American trade, and the con- 
sequent corollaries of closer financial, political and 
even cultural relations. The solid base of Pan 
Americanism is economical—the satisfaction of the 
wants and the necessities of the inhabitants of the 
nations of the New World. The fact that each 
has much to give the other, that the Northern and 
Southern continents of the Western Hemisphere 
complement each other to an extent not found in 
any other comparable regions of the globe, makes 
the movement an enduring and rational one.” 


John B. Glenn, President, Pan-American 
Trust Co., New York City 

“Latin America is the greatest potential pro- 
ducer of staple foodstuffs and raw materials in 
the world today. At the same time, it is a great 
potential consumer of our manufactured goods. 
This great source of supplies and market for our 
products is an important advantage to us. Cer- 
tainly if we realize this and yet do little to estab- 
lish and maintain harmonious relations with these 
peoples, the fault is all our own if we lose this 
present wonderful opportunity. Their chief prod- 
ucts are raw materials which we must purchase 
from abroad to feed our industrial operations. 
Our primary business is the conversion of such 
raw materials into the finished products Latin 
America needs. This mutual dependence and op- 
portunity for reciprocity provide a sound basis for 
building harmonious and lasting international 
friendships. If, however, we neglect this oppor- 
tunity and fail to build upon this natural advan- 
tage, European nations will regain, as world con- 
ditions improve, many of the markets they for- 
merly held. Such an event would make the future 
of Pan Americanism increasingly difficult, for 
friendship and good will among nations thrive pri- 
marily on reciprocal and satisfactory commercial 
relations. 

“Those are not lacking who would have the 
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United States withdraw from troubled world con- 
ditions and isolate herself completely. I sincerely 
doubt if that could be done. Even if it could, our 
country would present a dismal picture without 
certain raw materials for its factories and without 
an export market for its surplus production of at 
least 10%. This excess must be exported and, if 
a market for it alone were taken away from us 
entirely, the result would be a serious restriction 
of business and the immediate throwing out of 
work of large numbers of men. Free interchange 
of essential commodities is the only sane founda- 
tion for lasting peace. Restriction of trade through- 
out the history of the world has repeatedly led to 
war. No greater need exists in the world today 
than for a revision of commercial policy and a 
better understanding of the benefits of international 
trade. 

“Mutually satisfactory trade relations between 
Latin America and the United States are the 
strongest forces tending to build up friendship and 
solidarity in Pan America.” 


H. L. Harris, Publicity Director, United Fruit 
Company 

“High tribute is due the State Department under 
the competent and efficient leadership of Mr. Secre- 
tary Cordell Hull. His visit to the Montevideo 
Conference of 1933 was productive of a greater 
exhibition of practical good will than ever had 
been manifest between the Republics of the North 
and South. Mr. Hull’s concepts of the principles 
of international relationships, his keen sense of 
justice and his abiding patience have accomplished 
much in cementing amity and increasing trade re- 
lationships between the United States and the 
Latin American Republics,—and in the term “trade 
relationship” lies the milk in the cocoanut. Grade 
A diplomacy and statesmanship are good, but in 
the end everything must give way to honest trade. 
A condition where each party to the transaction 
has something to sell and after the sale both parties 
to the transaction are satisfied. In Cuba, Mexico, 
Central America and the whole continent of South 
America there are eighty-five millions of free 
peoples. Involved is an area twice the size of the 
United States, much of which is unexplored. The 
arable lands in this area lie in the tropical zone 
to a greater extent than those of any other con- 
tinent. For more than 300 years, this wonderful 
territory was run as a potential treasure house for 
Spain. But the fires of patriotism never died out 
and during the last hundred years of freedom the 
progress made has been remarkable. In fact. it is 
a conservative statement that in the last two dec- 


ades this area has known more prosperity and 





advanced further along the path of education and 
science than in the three centuries of Spanish oc- 
cupation. 

“Let us further aid each other especially in terms 
of trade and commerce and forget for a moment 
culture and politics. The air has been too long 
cluttered with academic discussions on the Monroe 
Doctrine, revolutions, politics, cultural relations, 
sovereign rights and all that sort of thing. What 
we need is bigger and better methods of transpor- 
tation and communications and with these estab- 
lished sound commercial relations, lasting peace 
and greater prosperity must follow as the night 


the day.” 








Senor Dr. Hector David Castro, Minister of 
EI Salvador to the United States 

In synthesis, I regard as a first aim of Pan 
Americanism to form in an atmosphere of mutual 
respect such strong ties among the American 
Republics that they may need no longer fear 
aggression from any nation, group of nations or 
political systems of other continents; and as a 
second aim to foster inter-American cooperation 
in every possible way, in order to bring about 
as close a solidarity of interests as it is possible 
to attain by human endeavor. 

















Secretary Hull’s Note to Japan 


February 5, 1938 


APAN having denounced the Washing- 

ton Naval Treaty of 1922, withdrawn 
from the London Naval Conference of 
1935-36 because denied naval equality, de- 
clined to accept fourteen inches as the limit 
of guns on capital ships, and allowed to go 
unchallenged the report that she is plan- 
ning to build ships larger than agreed upon 
by Great Britain, France, Germany, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, the 
question arises whether these reports are 
correct and, if so, whether it will be neces- 
sary for the parties to the London Naval 
Treaty, 1936, to escalate, in accordance 
with the provision of the naval treaty which 
gives a signatory the right of escalation in 
the event of building not in conformity 
with treaty limits by a power not a party 
thereto. Before the parties to the treaty 
can escalate, under its provisions they must 
consult. A preliminary consultation has 
taken place and the British, French and 
American Governments have decided to ap- 
proach the Japanese Government with a 
request for information. 


The Note 


“1. The Japanese Government will be aware 
that under the London Naval Treaty, 1936, the 
American Government is precluded from con- 





structing capital ships (i. e., vessels of more than 
10,000 tons standard displacement or with a gun of 
more than eight inches) which exceed 35,000 tons 
or carry a gun of more than sixteen inches, or 
which are of less than 17,500 tons or carry a gun 
of less than ten inches. As regards cruisers (i. e., 
vessels of not more than 10,000 tons with guns 
of not more than eight inches) the American 
Government is limited to a maximum of 8,000 tons 
with six-inch guns. 

“2. The Japanese Government has _ unfortu- 
nately not seen its way to subscribing to the 
London Naval Treaty nor has it hitherto felt able 
to give any assurances that treaty limits would in 
practice be adhered to by it. 

“3. As the Japanese Government will be aware, 
the naval treaty gives the American Government 
a right of escalation in the event of building not 
in conformity with treaty limits by a power not 
a party thereto. There have for some time been 
persistent and cumulative reports, which in the 
absence of explicit assurances from the Japanese 
Government that they are ill-founded, must be 
deemed to be authentic, that Japan has under- 
taken or intends to undertake construction of 
capital ships and cruisers not in conformity with 
the above-mentioned limits. The American Gov- 
ernment has, therefore, decided that it will be 
necessary for it to exercise its right of escalation 
unless the Japanese Government can furnish the 
aforesaid assurances and can satisfy the American 
Government that it will not, prior to January 1, 
1943, lay down, complete or acquire any vessel 
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which does not conform to the limits in question, 
without previously informing the American Gov- 
ernment of its intention to do so and of tonnage 
and caliber of the largest gun of the vessel or 
vessels concerned. 

“4. In view of the forthcoming publication of 
neval estimates and necessity for giving other 
treaty powers information as to intended Amer- 
ican construction, the American Government will 
be glad to receive a reply not later than February 
20 next. 

“Should no reply be received by that date or 
should the reply be lacking in the desired infor- 
mation and assurances, it will be compelled to 
assume that the Japanese Government either is 
constructing or acquiring or has authorized the 
construction or acquisition of vessels not in con- 
formity with the limits referred to. The American 
Government would thereupon be obliged in con- 
sultation with the other naval powers with which 
it is in treaty relations to resume full liberty of 
action. 

“Tf, however, the Japanese Government, though 
engaged in, or intending to engage in, construction 
not in conformity with treaty limits, were willing 
to indicate forthwith the tonnages and calibers of 
guns of the vessels which it was constructing, or 
was intending to construct, the American Gov- 
ernment for its part would be ready to discuss 
with the Japanese Government the question of 
the tonnages and gun calibers to be adhered to in 
future if Japan were now prepared to agree to 
some limitation. It would, however, be necessary 
that such consultation should be completed by 
May 1.” 

(The date of January 1, 1943, mentioned in the 
note, refers to the limit of time, according to the 
Washington Naval Treaty of 1923, wherein the 
replacement of United States existing battleships 
by new ones should have been completed.) 


Text of Japan’s Reply 


BY THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


TOKYO, Feb. 12.—The text of the Japanese 
reply to the notes from the United States, Britain 
and France requesting information on future naval 
construction follows: 


It may be recalled that at the last London Naval 
Conference the Japanese Government proposed in 
earnest their desire to bring about a drastic reduc- 
tion in naval armament, the total abolition of 
capital ships and aircraft carriers which are ag- 
gressive in their nature, and at the same time 
contended that qualitative limitation, if unac- 





companied by quantitative limitation, would not 
be calculated to achieve any fair and equitable 


measure for disarmament. 

Unfortunately, the views of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment were not shared by your government and 
other governments concerned. This fundamental 
principle entertained by the Japanese Government 
was, as your government will be aware, made clear 
again last year in their reply to the proposal of 
your government regarding the limitation of gun 
calibers. The Japanese Government always were 
prompted by a spirit of non-menace and non- 
aggression and have no intention whatever of 
possessing armament which would menace other 
countries. 

At this juncture, when as a result of the non- 
acceptance by other countries of the reasonable 
desires of Japan in the matter of disarmament 
there is as yet in existence no fair disarmament 
treaty to which Japan is a party, the Japanese 
Government is of the opinion that mere com- 
munication of information concerning the con- 
struction of vessels will, in the absence of quan- 
titative limitation, not contribute to any fair and 
equitable measure of disarmament and regret that 
they are unable to comply with the desire of your 
government on this point. 

The Japanese Government fail to see any logi- 
cal reasoning in the assumption on the part of your 
government that this government must be deemed 
to entertain a scheme for constructing vessels 
which are not in conformity with the limits pro- 
vided by the London Treaty of 1936 from the 
mere fact that they do not dispatch a reply giving 
the desired information; and they are of the opin- 
ion that it is not a matter which should concern 
this government if your government, on the basis 
of whatever reason or rumor, should exercise the 
right of escalation provided in any treaty to which 
Japan is not a party. 

Your government are good enough to intimate 
that, should the Japanese Government hereafter 
be prepared to agree to some limitation in respect 
of the tonnage of vessels and the caliber of guns, 
they would also be prepared to discuss the matter. 
The Japanese Government, still holding the firm 
conviction that qualitative limitation, if not ac- 
companied by quantitative limitation, would by no 
means contribute to the attainment of any fair 
and equitable measure of disarmament, cannot but 
consider that the discussion suggested by your 
government would not conduce in any measure to 
the realization of their desires concerning dis- 
armament. 
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It is to be added, however, that as the Japanese 
Government did not fall behind other governments 
in their ardent desire for disarmament, they will be 
ready at any moment to enter into any discussion 
on the matter of disarmament which gives primary 
importance to a fair, quantitative limitation. 


The Van Zeeland Report 


The following is a translation of the re- 
port made on January 26, 1938, to various 
European countries by Mr. Paul Van Zee- 
land of Belgium. 


Part I 


Terms of Reference 


In a communication dated 3 April 1937, the 
Governments of France and of the United King- 
dom did me the honor of entrusting me with a 
mission consisting, to quote the text, of “an inquiry 
into the possibility of obtaining a general reduction 
of quotas and of other obstacles to international 
trade.” 

In compliance with the terms of this mandate, 
I have collected the information and suggestions 
which form the body of this report. 


Preliminary Question: International 
Economic Collaboration or 
Autarchy? 


At first sight, it would seem that a task of this 
kind assumes that one preliminary question is al- 
ready settled, viz., is it a useful thing to develop 
international trade? Or, in other words, “Are the 
methods, which, taken as a whole, form the system 
of international trade fundamentally preferable to 
those autarchic tendencies, which, in varying de- 
grees, have inspired either new theories, or a series 
of practical measures taken in numerous places?” 

In my opinion, there can be no doubt whatever 
as to the reply. It is the reply which follows from 
our experience of the crisis as well as from our ex- 
perience of the period subsequent to the crisis. 

The isolated, divergent and contradictory meas- 
ures by which the nations, in the first period of the 
late crisis, attempted to protect themselves against 
it, and push off the burden on to their neighbors, 
have only served to precipitate it and to render it 
yet more grievous for all. 

No country was able to escape the crisis, what- 
soever may have been its means, it resources, or 
the degree of “self-support” which it reached or 
retained. 

In certain large markets, international trade only 
constitutes a small portion—sometimes less than 
ten per cent—of their total economic activity. Yet 
these countries were just as sensitive as any other 
to the international movements, both of crisis and 
of recovery. 

This does not mean that a state has only to 
allow itself to drift with the general current in 
order to find prosperity. Here, too, the examples 
are clear: they show that it is necessary to row and 
to steer skillfully, even to utilize and to follow the 
line of favorable currents. 
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But it does mean that no country can avoid 
being influenced by general movements of the 
international economy, whether for good or for 
evil. 

Must we conclude then that autarchy is unat- 
tainable? Theoretically, no. It is evident that 
autarchy is out of the question except in a large 
national market, dominated by an exceptionally 
powerful central authority. If a country, which 
fulfills these conditions, wished, at any price, 
to isolate itself from the rest of the world—eco- 
nomically, financially, monetarily—it could do so, 
at any rate to a very large extent, as the existing 
technique would probably enable it to do so. 

But that is not the question. It is rather a 
matter of knowing whether such regime—theo- 
retically possible—would in fact be better than the 
other; or in other terms, what is the price which 
would have to be paid for its realization? 

Such a regime involves—as its definition almost 
implies—an increase in the real cost of living, 
which is to say, a lowering of the standard of life 
of the population concerned. International eco- 
nomic life is founded on exchanges, which only 
start or continue if the two parties find them to 
their advantage. Artificially to interrupt these 
currents is to deprive the country concerned of that 
advantage. More effort must be made in order to 
achieve the same result, or rather the result will 
probably be less, whatever may be the effort. 

In several old countries with dense populations, 
it is even doubtful whether under autarchy the 
present population could continue to live, to what- 
soever level of existence it might resign itself; the 
regime, if it were pushed to extremes, would in the 
long run be liable to result automatically in a re- 
duction in the number of the population. 

What has been demonstrated, however, by a 
whole series of attempts in the direction of greater 
economic independence, is the elasticity of the 
home market. Perhaps the absolute importance of 
the international market had, in certain cases, been 
exaggerated. Whether that be so or not, its rela- 
tive importance appears today to be as great as 
ever; its marginal influence is real and powerful; 
whatever may be the role of the home market, the 
fostering of international trade must remain an 
element of capital importance for economic pros- 
perity within the national frontiers. 


Results of the First Tentative 
Inquiries 


We must assume that these views are, in the long 
run, shared practically unanimously by all states- 
men of the present day. In fact, the preliminary 
consultations which I undertook enabled me to 
ascertain that everywhere the mission with which 
I had been entrusted would meet with a most 
sympathetic reception. 

As regards the principle of collaboration in order 
to reduce the obstacles to international economic 
relations, not a single discordant voice was heard. 

The attitude adopted in all the capitals has been 
so sympathetic that it revealed something more 
than a mere polite, but platonic interest; it took 
the form of an active interest in an effort the re- 
sults of which could not fail to be beneficial. 

But if this first reception was thus far encour- 
aging, the positive reactions, which I was able to 
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record, were less so. I was anxious to elicit some 
concrete suggestions and to collect some practical 
proposals in order to place them side by side, to 
compare them, and to evolve from them the rudi- 
ments of a general solution. I could not but note, 
however, that when once the first and eminently 
favorable stage had been passed, the attitude, 
almost everywhere, became qualified by a very 
marked reserve. It seemed that nobody wanted 
to commit himself to advance in any direction, 
before being certain that the path had been taken, 
or that, at any rate, it had been mapped out by 
several others. 

Besides, it must be recognized that the numerous 
and diverse problems, which a return to better in- 
ternational collaboration is bound to raise, are 
closely inter-related; in most of these problems, 
practical solutions can only be conceived in con- 
nection with their counterparts in other directions. 
One can understand that statesmen hesitate to take 
a step forward without knowing whether others 
will make their contribution, and if so, in what 
form. So, the first conclusion, which immediately 
emerges, is that we find ourselves confronted with 
a general problem which equally demands a general 
solution. 

The following, therefore, is the general impres- 
sion, which I gathered in the course of a large 
number of contacts: 

On the one hand, every possible interest, evi- 
dent good will, a definite desire to collaborate in 
a general action directed towards the development 
of international trade; 

On the other hand, very great reserve as soon 
as it comes to the question of actually embarking 
upon the stage of practical solutions. 

However, initiatives have been taken which em- 
phasize the general will to advance in the direction 
indicated; and constructive suggestions have been 
made, for instance, by the Economic Committee of 
the League of Nations during its session in June- 
September, 1937; by the International Chamber of 
Commerce, in its Congress at Berlin in June-July, 
1937; by the committee appointed by the League 
of Nations to study the problem of raw materials 
in its report dated September, 1937; et cetera. 

Besides, a whole series of suggestions or of inter- 
esting and helpful ideas have been submitted to 
us in the course of our many conversations both 
semi-official and private. 

If one takes account of all the numerous ele- 
ments, then it seems possible, with some chance of 
success, to attempt to take action in the direction 
of international collaboration. 

I have done my best, therefore, to collect a state- 
ment of proposals or suggestions which, if applied 
as a whole, would, in my opinion, be of such a 
nature as to guarantee a fresh impetus to interna- 
tional economic relations, and which, in the long 
run, would provide indubitable benefits to those 
national economies which would accept the pro- 


gram. 
Part II 


The Principal Direct Obstacles in the 
Way of International Trade and the 
Means for Reducing Them 


The factors which most seriously prejudice inter- 
national trade are to be found, some in the eco- 
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nomic sphere properly so-called and some in the 
financial sphere. 

Among the former, I shall concentrate on three, 
viz., tariffs, methods of indirect protection, quotas. 

Among the latter, I shall refer to sudden and ex- 
cessive exchange variations, hindrances to capital 
movements, and restrictions on payment. 

I shall examine in turn each of these points, and 
I shall try to find the methods by which it would 
be possible to reduce the obstacles which they 
present to international relations. 


Economic Sphere 
Tariffs 


(a) The existence of a general tariff is not in it- 
self to be included in a list of the most serious 
obstacles to international trade. The average inci- 
dence of a tariff taken as a whole has its repercus- 
sion on internal prices, and especially on the cost 
of production; little by little, it is absorbed therein. 
In this way, at the end of a certain time, a suf- 
ficient degree of equality of competition is estab- 
lished between home and foreign producers. 

But there are certain characteristics which pro- 
duce in the case of customs duties such harmful 
effects that they constitute a serious, and in some 
cases an insurmountable, obstacle to international 
transactions. 

We must observe, first of all, that the argument 
set out above applies only in cases where a tariff 
has existed long enough for its incidence to have 
become absorbed in internal prices. During the 
whole intermediate period, the duties undoubtedly 
act as a kind of brake, the force of which gradually 
lessens but which in the meanwhile is liable to 
interrupt or disturb normal or regular commercial 
currents. 

On the other hand, the diminution of the harm- 
ful effects of a tariff taken in its entirety does not 
extend to the damage caused by duties the amount 
of which is considerably more than the average 
incidence of the tariff; these, indeed, constitute a 
real and permanent measure of protection in the 
degree in which they exceed the average level of 
the tariff. 

For example, let us take the instance of a tariff, 
the average incidence of which is ten per cent: 
products, in the case of which there is an import 
duty of one hundred per cent, will be effectively 
and permanently protected to the extent of ninety 
per cent. It is clear that duties of this kind must 
be regarded as real obstacles to trade. 

Finally, there are tariffs which are applied to 
such numerous categories of goods, or which have 
so heavy an effective incidence, or which are so 
complicated that they constitute, by their very 
nature, a real hindrance to international transac- 
tions. 

(b) What means are there of improving this 
state of things? 

There is no doubt that a general movement for 
the reduction of tariff duties would acquire a 
symbolic significance, and would thus have a 
powerful moral effect. Unfortunately we are 
bound to recognize that a gesture of this kind, 
however desirable it might be, does not at present 
come within the range of possibility. 








But if a policy, consisting from now onward in 
a progressive reduction of tariff duties, cannot be 
entertained in actual conditions, other measures 
could be applied which would suffice to achieve 
the object at which we are aiming within the limits 
of a more modest but more flexible plan. 

It would be necessary and it would be sufficient 
for governments to undertake on the one hand 
not to raise nor to widen the range of their tariffs 
and, on the other, to carry out a gradual reduction 
of such duties as are of an exceptional character 
and the amount of which is notably greater than 
the average incidence of the tariff. Such transition 
could moveover be embodied in the most easily 
adaptable forms, if necessary even in parallel 
declarations. 

It would be desirable that another undertaking 
should be given, of a different character, covering 
the suppression of duties or taxes, prohibitions or 
restrictions affecting the export of raw materials. 

Such undertakings are not of such a kind as to 
revolutionize existing situations. Moreover, they 
could be accompanied by detailed arrangements 
which would cover the necessary transition stages. 
The undertaking to file down the sharp points of 
a tariff could be spread over a certain number of 
years; the level finally reached could be allowed 
to remain above the average rate of the tariff, pro 
vided that the excess over the average did not, in 
point of fact, retain its prohibitive character. Fi- 
nally, the suppression of restrictive measures with 
regard to exports need not imply the complete 
suppression of duties, so long as their effect did 
not in any way injure the general economic in- 
terests of importers. 

But side by side with such undertakings of a 
general character, it appears that, in the present 
state of affairs, the negotiation of bilateral com- 
mercial agreements, based on the most-favored- 
nation clause, remains one of the most efficacious 
methods for reducing tariff barriers. 

The method has recently been consistently ap- 
plied by certain countries and it has produced 
indisputable results. 

For instance, no one would underestimate the 
effect which would be produced—either directly, 
in its reaction on the two national economies con- 
cerned, or indirectly, in its repercussion on the 
whole world by the conclusion, in a spirit of inter- 
national collaboration, of a commercia] agreement 
covering a wide range, between the two great 
Anglo-Saxon communities. 

On the other hand, the most-favored-nation 
clause, in the form in which it has been conceived 
and applied in the years following the war, has 
often acted, not as a factor in reducing tariff bar- 
riers, but as a supplementary element of rigidity 
in this sphere. In order that the clause may com- 
pletely recover its favorable influence, more respect 
should be paid to the spirit which originally in- 
spired it. In this connection, among the observa- 
tions which have been laid before us, there are 
some which seem to be particularly well founded, 
and which it would be opportune to adopt in future 
agreements. These observations can be summed 
up as follows: 

The clause should remain, in principle, general 
and unconditional ; 

Nevertheless, there should be provided an excep- 
tion, allowing its application to be suspended in 
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the case of countries which employ inadmissible 
discriminations or which refuse to participate in a 
general effort aiming at the reduction of obstacles 
to international trade ; 

Finally, it ought to be drawn in such a way as 
not to obstruct the conclusion of group agreements 
or regional pacts, so long as these do not tend to 
constitute a discriminatory regime, but to lower 
tariff barriers, and so long as they are open to the 
accession of all those who are willing to accept the 
combined obligations and advantages. 


Indirect Protection 


Under this general heading, it is usual to set out 
certain practices which constitute formidable hin- 
drances to international trade. 

(a) There are a whole series of regulations or of 
administrative practices which, by a restrictive in- 
terpretation or by an abuse of regulations in force, 
result in excluding certain foreign products. The 
best known example is the abuse of sanitary regu- 
lations, in order completely to close the home 
market against various agricultural products. 

Another method consists in exaggerating the 
detail of tariffs and in elaborating specification 
to such a point that the regulations so drawn up 
are in fact aimed against some individual producer, 
while deceptively retaining the appearance of being 
general regulations. 

Finally, one must remember how often “dump- 
ing” is invoked as a pretext for measures which 
prove, in fact, to be fatal not only to unfair com- 
petition but to all competition from abroad. 

(b) It is, of course, right and proper that each 
country should defend itself energetically against 
any “dumping” methods. It is also necessary to 
apply strict measures of safeguard such as sanitary 
cordons. And there are cases where, failing suffi- 
ciently precise specifications, the wisest and most 
necessary regulations would be eluded in an im- 
proper way. 

These reflections serve merely to illustrate the 
delicate nature of the measures which we are here 
discussing; but in no degree do they diminish the 
necessity of removing the hindrances which, in fact, 
arise from their misuse. 

(i) Here, too, it seems that the method of bilat- 
eral agreements would, in the circumstances, be the 
best fitted to produce rapid results, whether it is 
a question of simplifying and stabilizing customs 
formalities, or of standardizing the criteria applied 
in determining the origin or place of shipment of 
goods as well as the value which serves as basis 
for the payment of ad valorem duties. 

It would be useful, if, in such cases, the nego- 
tiators would base themselves upon the interna- 
tional conventions already concluded in this sphere 
and upon the very detailed studies on these specific 
points, which have been carried out by the com- 
petent organizations and especially by the Eco- 
nomic Committee of the League of Nations and by 
the International Chamber of Commerce. 

(ii) However, when it comes to applying the 
stipulations of commercial treaties, or when we are 
confronted by one of those unforeseeable cases such 
as so often arise in business life, then it is desirable 
also to resort to another more elastic procedure, 
which reserves to the parties concerned all neces- 
sary liberty of action, while preventing abuses. 
For this purpose, it would be wise to have recourse 
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much more widely to the creation of “joint com- 
mittees,” the opinion of which could be invoked 
by either of the interested parties if he feels that 
he has cause for complaint against some unfair 
practice in the nature of indirect protection. 

Further, in cases where this method of concilia- 
tion does not succeed, it would be desirable that 
interested states should undertake to accept the 
award of an appropriate arbitral body. 

There are already arbitral bodies in existence 
whose good offices it would be easy to utilize for 
this purpose. Mention may be made among others 
of the “procedure for friendly settlement between 
states of differences of an economic character” in- 
stituted by resolution of the Council of the League 
of Nations in 1932 and also the arbitral court of 
the International Chamber of Commerce. 

As regards specifications, in the absence of special 
reasons, it would be highly desirable not to go 
beyond the limits laid down in the Geneva nomen- 
clature; it ought, if necessary, to be possible to 
bring any case going beyond those limits before 
the arbitral body. 

Quotas 


The use of quotas appears from experience to 
be one of the most formidable obstacles to the 
development of international trade. As the years 
go by their arbitrary and artificial character be- 
comes more and more evident. Even when they 
have been fixed according to figures which cor- 
respond to the level reached during a period of 
unrestricted trade, they remain harmful because 
they hinder desirable developments and prevent 
indispensable adjustments. 

(a) In the first place I recommend the sup- 
pression of industrial quotas. This proposal does 
not exclude the possibility of spreading out the 
measures of suppression over a fairly long period, 
so that nobody should be taken by surprise. 
Neither does it exclude the possibility of replacing 
the quotas either by tariff duties or if absolutely 
necessary and on a temporary basis by “tariff 
quotas.” This latter method consists of applying 
to one and the same product a reduced duty for a 
certain quantity first imported and thereafter a 
higher rate of duty for quantities imported after 
the first quota is exhausted. 

Further, the suppression of the quotas would not 
prevent the state concerned from maintaining or 
from reestablishing whatever measures it might 
consider effective in order to resist “dumping” 
methods. In this connection it is impossible to 
overlook the serious problem constituted by the 
competition of countries whose standard of living 
is so much lower than that of their principal com- 
petitors that the normal conditions of interna- 
tional competition are thereby distorted; it is con- 
ceivable that measures may be necessary, in strictly 
defined cases, at least in order to give time for the 
necessary adjustments to take place without occa- 
sioning drastic disturbances. 

On the other hand, the state which suppresses 
its quotas appears entitled to demand the reduc- 
tion or suppression of any duties imposed by other 
states as a reprisal against such quotas. 

Finally, the suppression of quotas by no means 
implies the suppression of international cartels. 
Cartel agreements proceed from entirely different 
conceptions and ought to be treated according to 
quite different rules. One might if necessary con- 
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template the maintenance of the quotas necessary 
to assure the working of such international cartels 
as conform to the general interest. 

(b) As for agricultural quotas, they have often 
a special character of their own which distinguishes 
them from the industrial quotas. First of all, there 
are numerous cases where the seasonal or perish- 
able nature of these agricultural products consti- 
tutes a dominating factor; at a given moment, to 
import unlimited quantities of, for instance, vege- 
tables or fruits would result in the complete ruin 
of a whole category of national producers. In 
such cases, the agricultural quotas can be regarded 
as aiming not so much at a quantitative limitation 
as at an orderly regulation of imports throughout 
the year in such a way as to make competition 
normal. 

Besides, the conditions which prevail in agri- 
culture are peculiar. In times of crisis, agricul- 
tural production cannot adapt itself to the con- 
traction of demand with the same elasticity as is 
possible with industrial production. Often indeed, 
in order to meet the fall in prices, the agricultural 
community shows a tendency to increase the vol- 
ume of its production. A considerable surplus has 
to find outlets abroad. The number of free mar- 
kets diminishes. Those which remain then find 
that they are being swamped because upon them 
are concentrated all the efforts made to dispose 
of these products, many of which are perishable 
and consequently have to be sold quickly and at 
any price they can fetch. Here, once again, we 
become aware of the character of reciprocity or 
of generality, which the solutions contemplated 
must necessarily present, if we wish them to be 
practicable or acceptable. In a case of this kind, 
the abolition of the quotas in question must be 
undertaken by the states principally interested, 
practically simultaneously. 

To put it shortly, in the agricultural as in the 
industrial sphere, the tendency should be in the 
direction of suppression or reduction of quotas. 
At any rate, agreement ought to be reached that 
no new quotas should be imposed, and that no 
existing quotas should be tightened up. At the 
same time certain reservations are required in the 
case of agricultural quotas; quotas affecting sea- 
sonal or perishable products might be retained, 
but they should be made more flexible with a view 
to spreading importations over appropriate periods 
and not to restricting them absolutely; further, it 
might happen that in exceptional circumstances, in 
order to take account of the conditions peculiar 
to agricultural production, particularly the diffi- 
culty of restricting production at a given moment, 
transitional measures might prove necessary and 
proper, pending a fundamental solution of the 
problem of production. 


Financial Sphere 


Of all obstacles to international trade there are 
none more harmful and more formidable than those 
which arise either from monetary disturbances or 
from restrictions regarding the transfer of capital 
or of commercial payments. 


The Obstacles 


(a) Sudden or violent variations in the mutual 
relation of currencies run the risk of interrupting 





the normal currents of trade and causing financial 
movements along abnormal channels (hot money) 
at any rate during the period while internal prices 
are adapting themselves to the new monetary 
parity. Uncertainty in this sphere is a very grave 
impediment to the conclusion of business opera- 
tions over any protracted period, as well as of the 
credit operations necessary for their normal execu- 
tion. 

(b) Restrictions regarding the transfer of funds, 
even when they are limited to movements of a 
financial character, deprive international trade of 
the essential assistance of credit facilities whether 
on short, middle or long term, without which such 
trade cannot develop fully and with certainty. 

But these difficulties, real and serious as they 
are, appear slight in comparison with those which 
arise from prohibitions and restrictions of com- 
mercial payments. These introduce into interna- 
tional economic relations an element of absolute 
rigidity, which renders impossible most of the 
spontaneous adjustment which is so necessary to 
the normal functioning of the system; in particular 
they deprive commercial relations of their triangu- 
lar or multilateral character. 

In present circumstances, it seems that the con- 
tinuance of exchange control systems and of “clear- 
ings,” constitutes one of the most serious obstacles 
to the development of international trade. 


How Can This Situation Be Remedied? 


(a) Let us consider first of all what can be done 
to reduce or to suppress the element of insecurity 
in monetary matters. 

Admittedly the best policy would be to reach a 
definite solution of the problem of the international 
monetary standard. Such a solution would have 
to be sought in the reestablishment of the gold 
standard, though on a considerably altered basis. 
But as yet it is probably too early to make any 
such attempt. It would only succeed if we could 
find that a whole series of conditions had first been 
realized such as would permit the return of a 
sufficient degree of international equilibrium both 
in the economic and financial spheres. Now, this 
situation can only come about, so it seems to me, 
as the result of a prolonged application of inter- 
national agreements in both these spheres. The 
final and definitive solution of the problem must 
therefore be placed not at the beginning but at the 
end of the effort of international cooperation to- 
wards which we are aiming. 

However, we must find some interim solutions. 
There is one which does not appear to raise in- 
surmountable difficulties, and which, while we 
await the hour for the final solution, should suffice 
to provide practical assurance of monetary security 
for international transactions. This would consist 
in the revision and extension of the agreement 
reached in the form of a tripartite declaration by 
the United States of America, United Kingdom and 
France with the adherence of Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Switzerland. 

This agreement should be adapted to the new 
conditions and extended in such a way as to em- 
brace all the countries participating in the effort 
of collaboration. 

The parties interested would agree to define the 
reciprocal parities of their currencies, in relation 
to each other, and would pledge themselves to keep 
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any eventual variations within certain limits. The 
undertaking should extend over a period long 
enough to free current commercial operations from 
any monetary risk; it should be for one year or at 
least for six months—proviso being made for quite 
exceptional circumstances, a character practically 
equivalent to that of force majeure. 

The decision to fix the level at which the na- 
tional currency would be exchanged for foreign 
monies clearly is a matter involving the sovereign 
action of each state. But, in a balanced inter- 
national economy, there are obligations and limi- 
tations which each state must accept, and duties 
which each state has towards others. In order to 
be a fair one, the solution, once again, must be 
found in a general agreement. As for the form 
of such an agreement, there would be no objection 
to its retaining the very flexible one of joint 
declarations. 

The problem, moreover, has lost much of its 
extreme difficulty. Most currencies, after the de- 
valuation operations resulting from the crisis, have 
recovered a relative equilibrium both as regards 
internal as well as external factors. Prudence ad- 
vises us to retain this equilibrium on an empirical 
footing. 

On the other hand there remain at present cer- 
tain countries which have not yet reached this 
stage; general agreement could be reached as to 
certain criteria which would enable us to deter- 
mine, with sufficient accuracy and in an atmos- 
vhere of fair play, the level of monetary equilib- 
rium, internal and external factors being alike 
taken into account. All that is required is the 
existence of the will or the desire to arrive at a 
solution. This will, however, is of capital impor- 
tance. Each country must, above all, rely on 
itself ; it is for each country to take necessary action 
and pass the necessary measures which will make 
possible its participation in international action. 
It has the right to expect of the other states that 
they will not confront it with artificial obstacles, 
and even that they will await a general attitude 
in conformity with the requirements of a sincere 
spirit of international collaboration. But the de- 
cisive effort is essentially the responsibility of the 
individual state and of it alone. 

Further, as soon as the international circuit has 
been reestablished, it is probable that a whole 
series of our present difficulties, and especially 
those which have to do with credit, would soon 
find an easy solution, thanks to the normal inter- 
vention of private initiative. 

(b) Having provisionally dealt with the question 
of monetary security so far as foreign trade is 
concerned, we now come to the disadvantages pre- 
sented by the various types of restriction on the 
transfer of funds from one market to another. 

(1) As regards movements of a financial nature, 
it is not only the debtor markets which have 
adopted such measures but also the creditor mar- 
kets. The latter by forbidding or restricting for- 
eign lending—and particularly loans by means of 
public issues—have deprived international trade of 
a valuable support. It is exceedingly desirable that 
this policy should be altered in conformity with 
the other measures of international collaboration. 

(2) But the principal difficulty obviously arises 
from the imposition of exchange controls and from 
“clearing” systems. 
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In this matter the only attitude which would 
correspond with the effort of international col- 
laboration at which we are aiming, and which 
would enable a country to resume its normal place 
in the framework of the international economy 
is the renunciation of the system in question, that 
is to say, the abolition of exchange controls and 
clearings. 

Such a measure must of course be introduced by 
stages; it is only possible if a certain number of 
preliminary conditions are realized and if precau- 
tions are taken to ease the transition. 

The recourse to clearings is a consequence, direct 
or indirect, of the establishment of exchange con- 
trols. The latter are themselves the result of a 
state of disequilibrium between the national econ- 
omy concerned and the international markets. To 
attempt to get rid of exchange controls while allow- 
ing this disequilibrium to persist would be a waste 
of labor. But the measure suggested to us, both 
in the economic and in the monetary sphere, are 
designed precisely to facilitate a return to equi- 
librium. To this end measures must be taken, of 
which many depend solely on the will and the 
decision of the state concerned, but some are also 
dependent on the cooperation of other states. It is 
in this atmosphere and these conditions that the 
freeing of the exchanges might be and should be 
induced. 

If the object at which we may aim is a return 
to complete freedom of all movements of funds, 
it is clear that what is most urgent and important 
is to free commercial transactions themselves and 
the settlements to which they give rise. 

It is easily conceivable that, in certain cases, 
measures of control would have to be maintained, 
at least temporarily, in order to prevent capital 
movements which might endanger equilibrium 
after this had been restored. 

However that may be, the first and most urgent 
step is to bring about the suppression of all re- 
strictions on payments for merchandise. 

Whether, however, it is to be carried out in one 
or in several stages, the suppression of exchange 
controls requires that the past should first be 
liquidated. 

The liquidation of the past implies an agreed 
adjustment of external debts which weigh on the 
country, as far as may still be necessary and war- 
ranted; such adjustment should be carried out on 
conditions, with regard to interest and amortiza- 
tion, which should take into account modifications 
which may have arisen in the respective situations 
of creditor and debtor; and they must also take 
into account the general purposes of common inter- 
est to all which the measures studied in this report 
are designed to promote. 

But the liquidation of the past, also and above 
all, implies the settlement of the clearing arrange- 
ment. In this connection we must distinguish be- 
tween, on the one hand, the arrears which arise out 
of old credits completely immobilized and regarded 
as only payable little by little in the manner of a 
sinking fund on a long term debt, and on the 
other hand, the balances on current trade and the 
current financial debts arising out of recent trans- 
actions which are due to be paid in full and with- 
out any long delay under the operation of the 
clearing itself. 

For the arrears of the first category I propose 





to recognize realities and to have recourse as far as 
possible to consolidation. It seems to me that any 
attempt to take the other course, in so far as it 
may succeed in expediting the liquidation of these 
heavy debts of the past, weighs on the present by 
reducing the resources which the debtor country 
could use for imports of goods. 

In all cases in which such consolidation might 
prove practicable, it should, however, be carried 
out in a form which would make it possible to 
guard, to some extent, against the difficulties which 
it might otherwise entail for the creditor firms. 

To this end, it would be desirable in particular 
that the bonds issued to the creditors by the debtor 
state should be expressed in the currency of the 
creditor at the parity fixed in the exchange agree- 
ment. 

In addition, it would be well to envisage some 
kind of extra facilities for mobilizing the bonds 
for commercial purposes with the help, if neces- 
sary, of international institutions. 

As regards the other arrears of a current nature, 
these should be treated in the same way as the new 
debts, which will be incurred under the restored 
regime of freedom. 

The past having been liquidated in this way, it 
would be desirable to ease the transition. For this 
purpose it would be necessary to provide those 
countries which have been freed from restrictions, 
with appropriate facilities which would remain at 
their disposal during the period of adjustment. 

These credits should enable them, on the one 
hand, to afford the necessary support to their 
export trade, and on the other to finance a part 
of their imports—at least at the start. 

It would seem possible to secure this object to a 
certain extent by an agreed extension of the 
method of reciprocal credits recently instituted by 
the Bank for International Settlements. The banks 
of issue would open through the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements credits in favor of one another 
in the national currency of each of these. These 
credits would be used to finance the exchange of 
merchandise between the countries concerned. The 
exchange risks entailed by these credits can be set 
off against one another in so far as the trading 
operations balance. As regards the remainder, the 
risk might be in part covered by a multilateral 
clearing carried out by the Bank for International 
Settlements acting as clearing agent. 

For the balances, that is to say, the amounts 
which the Bank for International Settlements could 
not cover by clearing, it would be advisable to 
have recourse to the forward exchange markets 
where these are active and broad. Elsewhere, it 
would seem advisable to attempt to set up forward 
exchange markets whose terms would not unduly 
burden commercial transactions. 

For the final balances which would not be cov- 
ered otherwise, it would be necessary to require a 
special obligation the payment of which would in 
the last analysis have to be made by the debtor 
state. This risk would in any case be slight and 
of a temporary nature. In practice it would be 
quite a negligible burden. 

But apart from this system, in consideration of 
the general advantages which the freeing of com- 
mercial settlements would bring, and in considera- 
tion further of the fact that this freedom would be 
based on the measures adopted by the interested 
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parties to reestablish the external equilibrium of 
their economy, it would be appropriate that united 
effort should be made by all the states prepared to 
join in a program of international cooperation. 

Among the suggestions brought forward to give 
effect to this idea, there is one which appears to me 
to merit special consideration ; this is the possibility 
of establishing through cooperation of all these 
states, a common fund, the resources of which 
might be applied, under appropriate conditions, to 
facilitate the financing of legitimate trade opera- 
tions during the period of readjustment. 

It seems to me that the international organiza- 
tion designed to assume the direction of such a 
fund would be the Bank for International Settle- 
ments. 

The activities of the fund should not in any case 
overlap or compete with those of existing institu- 
tions and organizations, whose business in normal 
times covers the financing of commercial opera- 
tions. It would come into play only in special 
cases, to fill permanent or temporary gaps, where 
normal methods prove insufficient. 

It may be added that, in this sphere, more than 
in any other, it is highly probable that the neces- 
sity for these exceptional methods—useful and, no 
doubt, indispensable during the period of transition 
—would very soon disappear. If the international 
economy were to recover its vigor and flexibility, 
private institutions would quickly respond, in the 
majority of cases, to the normal needs of business 
on almost all the international markets. 


Part III 


General Conditions Necessary For 
Success 


I am convinced that the loyal and general appli- 
cation of a plan composed of suggestions such as 
have just been outlined might result in giving a 
new and considerable impetus to international 
trade. 

But if I were to conclude my report at this 
point I would not have fulfilled the essential part 
of my mission. 

Indeed, the important matter is not to provide 
theoretical definition of the difficulties, nor even to 
indicate the channel by the application of which 
they could be solved. The main point is to suggest 
methods which have some chance of being effec- 
tively adopted and of leading to concrete results. 
We must therefore push our examination rather 
further, so that we can discover the conditions in 
which such measures as are recognized as being 
useful or desirable will have a chance of being 
effectively applied by the great majority if not by 
the total number of the interested countries. 

We must, at this point, admit the considerable 
difficulties which cumber the ground. If we con- 
sider the political plane, reasons to hope for a 
rapid and cordial rapprochement appear slighter 
than at any moment since 1918. 

If we place ourselves on the economic plane, it 
seems at first sight as if the most favorable moment 
for strictly economic collaboration were past. The 
general check in the recovery movement, and the 
special economic difficulties of certain great coun- 
tries, are once again bringing back on to the pro- 
gram schemes of national protection, which bear 
a remarkable likeness to the efforts of the crisis. 
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In the course of the last few months I have 
several times had to modify the provisional con- 
clusions which I had reached. I have postponed 
the submission of this report in the hope of col- 
lecting fresh indications or of witnessing the ap- 
pearance of more favorable circumstances. At one 
moment, seeing the obstacles piling up, I asked 
myself whether it were not preferable to give up 
attempting at the present moment any major 
effort of collaboration in the sphere of interna- 
tional economics, and to await a serener atmos- 
phere. 

But, taking all in all, it seemed to me that such 
an attitude would have been sterile and even dan- 
gerous. One has never the right to renounce action 
or at any rate to renounce attempted action. No 
effort is ever completely lost, even if it does not 
succeed all at once. 

On the other hand, the persistence of a general 
situation, which is very confused and bristles with 
contradictions, would incur the risk of very serious 
consequences, both in the political and in the eco- 
nomic order. More and more numerous are they 
who take account of this fact and draw the con- 
clusion that a rapid and profound reaction is 
necessary. In such conditions, the moment is per- 
haps favorable, in spite of appearances, for a new 
attempt, based on reason and common interest. 

Let us try, therefore, to find the way for a prac- 
tical solution, without going beyond the limits of 
this mission, which is of an economic character, by 
pretending that it can be artificially isolated from 
the political factors which surround it and which 
impose upon it their conditions. 


The Exact Position of The Problem 


The first reflection which occurs in this connec- 
tion is that the difficulties which we have just been 
examining all interlock; in the same way the solu- 
tions which we have suggested are closely inter- 
dependent. Tariff policy, exchange control, cap- 
ital movements, stabilization of currencies, quotas, 
clearings, et cetera, are closely connected problems. 
One cannot hope really to solve them except by 
means of a comprehensive solution. 

On the other hand the attitude of a number of 
countries is dominated by the policy of certain 
great powers whose economic influence is a deter- 
mining factor either for the world as a whole, or 
for certain parts of it. It is necessary then, in 
order that any solution should achieve its maxi- 
mum efficacy, not only that it should cover the 
whole network of interlocking difficulties, but also 
that it should unite a very large majority, if not 
practically all of the nations concerned. 

But international trade is not an end in itself, it 
is only a means directed towards an end. This end 
cannot be other than the improvement of the 
standard of life of the masses, the increase of the 
well-being of the population. Under our present 
organization this end is pursued by national 
entities. 

Here we reach the heart of the problem. In 
order to diminish the obstacles to international 
trade and to restore to it a degree of flexibility 
which will allow of its development, it is neces- 
sary in particular to induce many countries to 
mitigate or to abandon the measures of protective 
self-sufficiency which they have adopted in differ- 
ent degrees and at different times, and to return to 
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a more complete system based on the international 
division of labor. But these measures of national 
protection were not resorted to lightly or frivo- 
lously, and if the countries protected by them still 
retain today the armor which they felt bound to 
put on, it is not without serious reasons. 

We must therefore make our dispositions in 
such a way that the new system shall offer to all 
participators advantages greater than those of the 
position in which they now find themselves; and 
at the same time that the transition from one sys- 
tem to the other may be brought about without 
danger, and even with immediate advantage. 

As our task is above all to achieve practical 
results, it is not necessary to enter into a long 
analysis of the reasons which have provoked all 
these measures of national protection. Neverthe- 
less, it is necessary to underline certain character- 
istics of the present situation. 

Once more let us emphasize the futility of the 
arbitrary distinctions based on views or arguments 
of an over-simplified nature, in the light of which 
attempts are made to divide the nations into dis- 
tinct groups. In fact, we do not find on one side 
states devoted to a policy of complete autarchy 
and on the other side faithful to a strict observance 
of international free trade. If we go beyond ap- 
pearances and refuse to be satisfied with verbal 
distinctions, we cannot fail to note that on the one 
hand all states, one after another, have had re- 
course to measures of their own, differing widely in 
conception and effect, but all inspired by the idea 
of national protection; while on the other hand 
they have all continued and must continue to sub- 
mit to a system of international exchange. 

Movements so general and so pronounced must 
without doubt have a deep-seated cause. Let us 
recognize that international economic relations are 
today on a very different basis from those of the 
period before the war. Formerly international ex- 
changes were exchanges effected across frontiers 
between individuals, private firms or private inter- 
ests. Today international economic relations are 
taking on more and more a character of exchanges 
between economic units constituted by the states 
themselves. It is true that the part played by the 
private firms and undertakings which operate on 
either side as the connecting links in commercial 
exchanges remains without exception an essential 
one, but in determining the flow of trade consid- 
erations of national interest are assuming more and 
more importance; transactions are every day more 
and more dominated by decisions emanating from 
the constituted authorities and inspired by a na- 
tional economic policy. That is a fact which we 
must take into account. 

The tendencies which are driving states towards 
a greater degree of economic autonomy are based 
on widely differing considerations. Some of these 
tendencies are purely political in their origin; 
others are based on considerations of a social order, 
such as the problems of employment or of the 
adaptability of labor; others again are due to 
purely economic anxieties. 

Among the latter there is one which is loudly 
invoked in several countries in which an effort is 
being made to substitute synthetic raw materials 
for the corresponding natural products, and which 
may be summarized as follows: 

If the countries which are producers and ex- 






porters of raw materials refuse to take payment 
in manufactured goods, or place obstacles in the 
way of entry of such goods into their own country, 
the countries which are importers of these mate- 
rials find themselves obliged to give up buying 
them, or at least to limit their purchases as much 
as possible; they must thus devote themselves to 
finding other sources of these same products or 
look for products which may take their place, 
especially synthetic products. The protectionist 
policy of the countries which are producers of raw 
materials thus reacts against themselves as well 
as being damaging to those who were counted 
among their traditional customers. 

At the same time it must be added that this line 
of argument, though not rejected in principle, is 
regarded in other quarters as putting the problem 
in an oversimplified form or even as reversing the 
true order in the allocation of responsibility; ac- 
cording to this view, we are in the presence of a 
vicious circle brought about in the first instance 
by the reduction of the importation of certain 
staple world products by countries which formerly 
imported them. 

However this may be, in spite of the ravages of 
the last crisis, in spite of the profound modifica- 
tions which the international economic structure 
has undergone, in spite of the increasing difficulties 
of all kinds with which business men are faced, 
international commercial exchanges had neverthe- 
less until recently shown signs of renewed vigor, a 
striking proof of their inevitable necessity. The 
volume of international trade had returned during 
the second three months of 1937 to a level corre- 
sponding to that reached in 1929, that is to say, at 
the height of the period of prosperity. 

Alas, we are still looking for the means of freeing 
ourselves from these hindrances; and already we 
are threatened with a fresh setback! 

Is it simply a flattening of the curve, is it a 
minor crisis, or must we fear worse? The eco- 
nomic policy which we now adopt may, if it is 
good, mark the beginning of a new era of pros- 
perity in the world; it may also, if it is bad, trans- 
form the present hesitations of trade into a new 
and more serious crisis. 

It therefore becomes more urgent than ever to 
restore international economic relations to a sound 
basis. 

The events of the last few months have served 
to emphasize another aspect of the problem. In- 
ternational trade may be not only impaired by 
causes of an economic and financial nature; it may 
suffer equally severely from political and especially 
from moral influences. For economic activity to 
develop it is not sufficient that a demand should 
exist, that the products should be available and 
that capital should be abundant; there must also 
be the will to show enterprise, to act, to run the 
risks inherent in the production and exchange of 
goods. These conditions require an atmosphere in 
which at least a certain degree of confidence, good 
will, sincerity, order and clarity prevails in inter- 
national relations. 


Actual Hindrances 


Let us therefore seek to determine in a spirit of 
complete objectivity what are the difficulties or 
obstacles which, without being direct impediments 
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to international trade, nevertheless hinder the 
smooth flow of commercial relations between 
nations. 


Review of the Difficulties 


There are those who see the origin of their diffi- 
culties in the unequal distribution of raw materials, 
or more exactly, in the fact that certain great coun- 
tries do not possess in the territory under their con- 
trol the raw materials which they consider them- 
selves to require. 

At this point we cannot but record that certain 
states see no solution to the problem except in the 
redistribution of colonies. 

There are others who attribute their difficulties 
to the exaggerated protectionism of countries or 
groups of countries which ought in their view to 
absorb a larger share of their products. Particu- 
larly numerous are those who protest loudly 
against systems of preference which distort the 
normal channels of trade. 

Others again blame the unequal distribution of 
capital and the lack of adequate understanding on 
the part of the great markets which dispose of 
accumulated funds. 

Certain states insist on the important influence 
on their economy of demographic problems, par- 
ticularly those connected with emigration and 
immigration. 

Intelligent judges do not fail to emphasize the 
depressing influence on financial markets—both in 
the moral and practical sphere—of the absence 
of a definite settlement of international political 
debts. 

Many circles put the blame above all on the 
effects of the widespread policy of intensive re- 
armament. They express anxiety at the probable 
reaction which will take place when the orders due 
to rearmament will have reached saturation point ; 
they emphasize the disastrous effects which the 
budgetary burden of rearmament imposes, or is 
liable to impose, on national economies, either 
directly or through its indirect repercussions. 

Finally, there are many who maintain that 
political anxieties are determining factors in the 
present retarding of trade, and that these anxieties 
are more of an obstacle to the development of 
international commercial relations than all other 
hindrances put together. 

There is no doubt that repeated shocks to the 
basic principles of international law exercise a per- 
nicious influence on the economic as well as on the 
political relations between the nations. It is time 
to bring back to light the sanctity of plighted 
engagements and the necessity for respecting the 
rules of international law. 

Whatever may be the degree of truth contained 
in these various assertions, we are bound to take 
the assertions themselves as facts and to see in 
them problems which call either directly or indi- 
rectly for solution. 


Some of the Suggestions Elicited 


Suggestions have indeed already been made in 
widely varying directions with a view to solving 
these different points. It would be impossible to 
enumerate them all and I shall confine myself to 
reproducing a certain number which seems to me 
to have aroused interest in many quarters. 

With a view to assisting the solution of the 
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colonial problems it has been suggested that the 
regime of mandates should be revised, that the na- 
tional element should be removed and that the 
system should be made completely international, 
both from the economic and the political point of 
view. 

In the case of colonies properly so called, it 
would perhaps be opportune to seek for the means 
of generalizing the system of the open door which 
obtains in the conventional basin of the Congo, a 
system the general result of which it is impossible 
to criticize. 

In those colonies when such a regime cannot be 
organized certain circles have recommended that 
the possibility be examined of creating privileged 
companies, whose activities would be strictly lim- 
ited to the economic sphere and whose capital 
would be divided internationally in such a way 
as to offer real guarantees of impartiality. 

With regard to raw materials a most interest- 
ing proposal has been formulated tending to the 
supply of colonial goods in exchange for indus- 
trial products. An agreement would be con- 
cluded between a colony and an industrial state, 
and colonial goods supplied would be carried to 
an account and paid for by the execution in 
return of important public works—bridges, rail- 
ways, ports, et cetera. The intermediate finance 
would be provided by the metropolitan state. 

Lastly, the rules of international law might, in 
the opinion of many, be specified and reenforced 
in such a way as to secure from seizure or con- 
fiscation in every case, even in time of war, pri- 
vate property held in colonial territories, whatever 
the nationality of the owner. 


Guarantees of a Political Nature 


The conclusion which arises to my mind from 
the multiplicity of problems inherent in these 
complaints, demands and suggestions is that it is 
time to face them and submit them to a close 
discussion. This, however, can only be done in 
an atmosphere of loyal cooperation in which each 
one concerned would seek in his own interest to 
render assistance to the others. 

Does such a spirit exist? If not, everything 
possible must be done to create it. If it exists 
steps must be taken to dissipate the mutual mis- 
understandings which prevent it from coming to 
light. 

Surely there is no object in attempting to con- 
ceal from oneself the difficulties of such an under- 


taking. 

In this report I have deliberately debarred 
myself from touching on the strictly political 
aspects presented by a number of questions 


with which we are faced. It is, however, im- 
possible to ignore the fact that we are working in 
their shadow. There are indeed some which are 
so intimately bound up with certain of the sug- 
gestions which I have made that it is impossible 
to abstract them. 

Thus one can understand the preoccupation of 
those who fear to see the financial assistance, the 
credit facilities, or the facilities for obtaining sup- 
plies which would be granted in the execution of 
the remote program of action diverted from 
their object to serve war-like ends. Guarantees 
would have to be provided in this respect, and 
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such guarantees are necessarily political in their 
nature. ; 

Again, is it possible to provide an economic 
solution for the difficulties with which certain 
national economies will be faced when the point 
of saturation has been reached in their re- 
armament policy, without evoking the problem 
of the limitation of armaments? 

Conversely, it also appears to be true that any 
concerted policy for the limitation of armaments 
would require, if its application were not to be 
obstructed, means accompanied by economic meas- 
ures which would also have to be internationally 
concerted. 


A Pact of International Collaboration 


Faced with a task of this complexity, our best 
course will be to attempt a new method very 
general in its nature, which should appeal to 
mutual good will, but the object of which will 
be above all to secure to each participant the 
tangible advantages of collective action. 

The moment has thus perhaps arrived to pro- 
pose the conclusion of a “pact of economic col- 
laboration” embracing the largest possible number 
of states, and in any case open to all. This pact 
might perhaps, drawing inspiration from a prece- 
dent which has proved successful, take the form 
of a collection of joint declarations. 

The object of the pact would be to assist the 
participants to raise the standard of living of 
their nationals by improving the general well 
being. It would contain two parts, one nega- 
tive, by which the participating countries would 
bind themselves to abstain from a certain num- 
ber of practices contrary to the interests of the 
community of participants; the other positive, 
but general in its nature, by which the participat- 
ing countries would bind themselves one towards 
the other to take up and to examine in a spirit of 
understanding and mutual assistance the problems 
and difficulties arising in their economic relations. 

Under the aegis of this general pact, and in 
accordance with its spirit, might be concluded 
separately other more detailed arrangements incor- 
porating, in so far as they could be satisfactorily 
worked out, the numerous suggestions which I 
have made or referred to in this report. 

I have given these suggestions deliberately in 
a succinct and simplified form; I have inten- 
tionally refrained from entering into details; it has 
been my object to confine myself to the principal 
outlines. If the ideas on which these suggestions 
are based should be accepted, it would be com- 
paratively easy to develop them, to give them 
precision, and to run them into the appropriate 
technical moulds. On most of the points which 
I have mentioned prolonged studies have been 
undertaken; plans for putting them into effect 
could be quickly drawn up with the assistance 
of specialized organs such as the Economic and 
Financial Committees of the League of Nations, 
the Bank for International Settlements, the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, the International 
Institute of Agriculture, et cetera. 

As for the international arrangements for put- 
ting them into force, certain of these by their 
very nature would have to be of general appli- 
cation; others would include only certain coun- 
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tries; others again would have to take the form 
of bilateral agreements. 


Methods of Realization 


How are we to assure practically and effectively 
the success of such a plan? Let us recognize that 
to obtain the full results it would be desirable that 
an effort of this kind should receive the support 
of the great countries which are leaders in eco- 
nomic activities and in the different political 
tendencies. 

(1) It is desirable, then, to bring together as 
soon as possible representatives of the principal 
economic powers; and at least of France, the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America, 
Germany and Italy. There would be advantages 
in a method which would ensure that this con- 
tact were of a purely preparatory nature. The 
object would be above all to take soundings and 
to prepare the ground. The agenda would con- 
tain four or five questions drawn up in some such 
terms as the following: 

(One) Are you agreed to take part in an 
attempt at international economic collaboration ? 

(Two) Do you, with this object in view, accept 
as a basis for discussion the main lines of the 
present report ? 

(Three) What are the points in this report, if 
any, which you would wish to see either omitted 
or emphasized ? 

(Four) What points not mentioned in this 
report do you think it desirable to include within 
the scope of the attempt to be undertaken? 

The answers given in the course of this prelimi- 
nary and informatory stage would clearly deter- 
mine the future course of the whole undertaking. 

(2) If, as may be hoped, the answers were 
constructive and such as to encourage a serious 
hope, it would be appropriate to pass to a second 
stage. 

This stage would be intrusted to a bureau 
appointed for the purpose; an invitation would be 
addressed to all states asking them to acquaint 
the bureau within the shortest possible time, and 
following the framework of the present report, 
with the difficulties which they meet with in their 
international commercial relations, as well as with 
the measures of assistance which they feel en- 
titled to expect from other states and those which 
they are prepared to render. 

The answers to this invitation would constitute 
substantially a review of the complaints brought 
by the nations against the economic common- 
wealth, and of the needs for the satisfaction of 
which outside assistance or collaboration would 
be more effective than national effort. 

The bureau would proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible to classify and synthetise these answers. It 
would analyze their contents in an entirely ob- 
jective manner, extract from them such sugges- 
tions as seemed reasonable, and would so draw 
up, basing its work on the present report, a 
program of constructive action. 

(3) It is then that we should pass to the third 
and final stage of the undertaking. It would be 
necessary to ensure through the diplomatic chan- 
nels that there was an agreement of principle 
among the interested parties on the main lines of 
the program drawn up. If a sufficient number of 
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states, including the great economic powers, took 
up a favorable attitude the bureau referred to 
above would be instructed to draw up the texts 
for signature. 

Lastly, a conference would be summoned to 
put the final touches to the necessary diplomatic 
instruments and to exchange signatures. 

As I conceive it the pact so concluded would 
be only a portico to the work which it would be 
necessary to continue, to build up, to complete and 
to adapt to changing circumstances in a process 
of perpetual evolution. 

Nevertheless, the conclusion of such a pact would 
be a gesture of capital importance, for it is this 
pact which would give the initial impulse and 
would impart to the world the impetus which it is 
awaiting in order to recover its confidence in the 
pacific destiny of nations. 

And this portico might perhaps lead to a new 
edifice in which, side by side with the halls 
devoted to economic collaboration, would arise 
others in which might be worked out the po- 
litical conditions of a lasting peace. 


P. VAN ZEELAND. 
Brussels, January 26, 1938. 

















| Notes in Brief 











FoRMER CHANCELLOR OF GERMANY, Dr. Briining, 
was lately called to Ottawa from Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he is a Lecturer on Constitutional 
Government, to give expert evidence to the Can- 
adian Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
relations. He emphasized the need of a clear 
definition of the several responsibilities of munici- 
palities, states and central government. The in- 
ability of the voters to allocate such responsibility 
was, he said, the prime cause of the degeneration 
of democracy. He attached the greatest impor- 
tance to an independent judiciary; though op- 
posed to legislative control of speech and press, 
he suggested that a “court of honor” of the Press 
itself might deal with political publicity calcu- 
lated to provoke trouble. 


Tue Unitep States is reducing its armed forces 
in China by withdrawing the fifteenth infantry 
from Tientsin, and transferring to Tientsin two 
of the four companies of Marine guards hitherto 
stationed at Peiping. American forces were first 
sent to these two cities after the Boxer uprising 
in 1900, when, by a Protocol, China granted that 
right to interested Powers in order to protect their 
nationals and diplomats, and to maintain open 
communications between the capital and the sea. 
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An ATTRACTIVE BOOKLET just issued by Inter- 


national House in Chicago lists, illustrates and 
many 
Prospective students can obtain copies of the book- 
let or other ‘information by sending to Interna- 


tional House, 1414 East 59th St., Chicago, Tl. 


describes Chicago’s educational facilities. 


SKIING IN THE ANDEs is reported from Chile to 
be an increasingly popular sport. Santiago, it is 
claimed, is the only capital in the world within 


sight of good ski-running mountains. 


A Carco or Straw Ropes, each of which is 
forty-eight feet long, has been dispatched from 
Japan to the army in China. The ropes are made 
of rice straw gathered near the Grand Shrine dedi- 
cated to the Emperor’s ancestors. They will be 
hung at the gates of captured Chinese towns to 
prevent recapture. The ropes in transit were 
treated with the greatest reverence. Brought in 
a special car to Tokyo, where they were the object 
of ceremonial prayers, they were then sent on to 
China, where, according to a leading Japanese 
news agency, “they will enhance the soldiers’ 
spirits during the New Year holiday, help in clari- 
fying the significance of the mission of the troops 

. exhibiting to the Chinese the virtues of the 
spirit of the Sun Goddess in preserving calm.” 


THREE THOUSAND PoLisH ARCHITECTS are com- 
peting for the prizes to be awarded by the High 
Commissioner of the Polish Exhibit for the best 
design of the Polish building which is to be erected 
at the New York City World’s Fair. The prizes 
range from $400 to $1200. 


THE PRIME MINISTER OF POLAND, speaking lately 
on the subject of Minorities, said, “The minority 
question . . . does not so much depend on the 
attitude of the government toward the minority, 
but rather of the majority to the minority .. . 
The Polish people must take care that in their 
manner their attitude toward the minorities should 
always be worthy of the tradition and spirit of 
the nation”. Then he pointed out to the minorities 
that their duty was loyalty and sincere effort to 
strengthen the state in which they enjoyed certain 
rights and privileges. 


THE LARGEST ROAD PROJECT ever attempted in 
India is now under way. It is a great highway 
from Bombay all the way across this sub-continent 
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to Calcutta. It is to take six years to complete, 


according to the Indian Readers Digest. 


A VAST SHELTER to house 2,000 beggars has been 
built in Peking this winter. It attempts to teach 
some trade to all the inmates physically able. 


To ASCERTAIN ViEWS of simple citizens of Peking, 
“opinion boxes” have been set up on some of the 
main streets. You are instructed to sign your 
complaint or comment and give your address. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION for the best history and 
geography text books suitable for secondary school 
use is sponsored by the Brazilian Institute of 
Geography and History. The subject of the books 
must be the History of the Americas and the 
Geography of the Americas, respectively. They 
may be written in Portuguese, Spanish, English 
or French, and must accord with the conventions 
signed at several Pan American meetings, which 
have the object of eliminating from textbooks 
used in the various countries anything which 
would tend to arouse in the minds of youth aver- 
sion to any other American country. 


A PROGRAM draughted by a committee of eco- 
nomic experts, proposing practical steps toward 
greater national and international economic co- 
operation, will be considered at the meeting of the 
National Peace Conference in Washington, March 
23-26. The program will take account of the 
economic interests of labor, industry, agriculture 
and the consumer, with particular attention to 
their common interest in world peace. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT appointed, February 17, 
Henry L. Stimson and Michael Francis Doyle to 
succeed John Bassett Moore and Newton D. Baker, 
respectively, as members of the United States panel 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the 
Hague. The other American members are Manley 
O. Hudson and Green H. Hackworth. 


THe Massacnusetts Leacue of Women Voters 
had a three day session of its annual Foreign 
Affairs School at Agassiz House, Cambridge, Jan- 
uary 25-27. The object of this school, with its 
wisely arranged program, was education, not agi- 
tation. The listeners were not asked to formulate 








their attitudes on any question, be it Neutrality, 
boycotting Japan, or the sinfulness of Dictators. 
Nor was there any sense of hidden propaganda. 
From the attention and occasional applause, how- 
ever, it was easy to see that general response came 
to suggestions looking toward the supremacy of 
law among nations. Facts, figures and the back- 
grounds of present international tensions, accord- 
ing to a report by Prof. James L. Tryon, were 
studied, not without differences of opinion, but 
with consistent tact and good humor. 


Tue WATERTON-GLACIER INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
Park on the United States-Canada boundary runs 
along the border between Alberta and Montana. 
At that point Glacier National Park in this country 
meets the Waterton Lakes in Canada. Newly cut 
trails are now open to the traveller as a monument 
to the perpetual friendship between the United 
States and Canada. 

GROWTH IN AIR TRANSPORT from 1931 to 1935 
was, according to League of Nations statistics, an 
increase of 70% in kilometres flown, and of 300% 
in transport. The figures for 1937 are not yet 
availabie. 

Worry about another world war will be ended 
within three or four generations by exhaustion of 
the world’s oil supply, says General Edmund 
Allexin, of the Austrian General Staff. The world’s 
yearly production of minerals he puts at 2,000,- 
000,000 tons. The most important is oil, of which, 
he says, America produces 80 per cent, and which 
may be nearly exhausted in fifty to seventy years. 


Tue 1937 Noser Peace Prize was awarded last 
fall to Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. The former 
British cabinet member was selected because of his 
work in the League of Nations and his efforts to 
promote international friendship. The award was 
announced when Lord Cecil was on a visit to the 
United States to receive an honorary degree from 
Columbia University. 

THE YEAR 1938 will be observed in Great Britain 
as the four-hundredth anniversary of the Royal 
injunction to set up the English bible in British 
parish churches. A special day of thanksgiving 
services will be celebrated in the early summer. 


Tue Leacue or Nations has appropriated 2,- 
000,000 Swiss francs for the Chinese government’s 
struggle against epidemics. Medical experts were 
sent out at once, with all the equipment thought 
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necessary, and put under the orders of the Chinese 
government as technical advisers. 


On OcrToser 18, the Cathedral of Rheims, now 
completely restored after its bombardment in the 
world war, was reconsecrated. One of the interest- 
ing features of the ceremonies was the fact that 
Pontifical High Mass was sung by Mer. Heintz, 
Archbishop of Troyes, who as Vicar of Rhiems, 
had celebrated the last Mass in the cathedral be- 
fore the bombardment. 


THE THIRTEENTH-CENTURY Cathedral of Soissons 
was reconsecrated a week later than that of 
Rheims. It was damaged during the war even 
more than the Rheims Cathedral. Soissons changed 
hands four times in 1914-1918 and was never far 
from the front. The tower was almost completely 
demolished. The entire cathedral is now, how- 
ever, entirely restored to its original form. 


Some 872 DELEGATES from thirty-eight other 
countries and 2,500 Japanese educators met in the 
Tokyo Imperial University in August last 
summer for the seventh World Education Con- 
ference. Full and interesting programs were inter- 
spersed with sight-seeing to industrial plants, 
museums and art exhibits. Dr. Paul Monroe of 
the Teacher’s College, Columbia University, was 
re-elected for another two years as president of 
the Federation. The next meeting will probably 
take place in the United States in 1939. 


No Nazt may be in the future a Rotarian, ac- 
cording to a party order issued by Herr Walter 
Buch lately. The Rotary movement he points out 
is American in its origin, and while some of its 
principles have something in common with the 
ideology of National Socialism, others are alien 
to it. He ended his statement as follows: He who 
will lead in Germany can no longer belong to a 
society with any kind of international affiliation. 
His eyes are directed on his own people. His 
motto is, “Ich dien.” 


IN HIS SPEECH opening the third session of the 
fifth Kamutay at Angora, on November 1, the 
Ataturk spoke with great satisfaction of Turkey’s 
foreign relations, especially the four-power pact 
with Afghanistan, Iran and Iraq. Republican 
Turkey, he said, had responded to every appeal in 
the cause of peace. 
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SanT1Aco, Cure, will be the place of meeting 
for the third Pan-American Highway Congress in 
the autumn of this year, according to recent an- 
nouncements. This bids fair to be a valuable link 
in the preparation and regulation of modern motor 
roads throughout the Americas. 


THREE BraziLian highway engineers travelled 
nine years making a survey for the Pan-American 
highway, finally arriving in Washington in late 
October, 1937. They had traversed fourteen coun- 
tries on their route, driving two model T Fords. 


A GOOD-WILL FLIGHT of Cuban and Dominican 
planes set out from the Dominican Republic in 
November and after touring Latin American 
countries, reached Washington early in 1938. 
The purpose of the flight is to arouse interest 
in the Memorial Columbus Light House. 

The plan of the memorial is in the form of a 
giant recumbent cross of the design known as the 
“Columbus Cross”. Designed by Mr. J. L. Gleave, 
a young English architect, it was selected by an 
International Jury of Award following a world- 
wide competition in which 455 architects from 48 
countries participated. A large airplane landing 
field will also be built at Punta Torrecilla, and 
together with an international park and other fea- 
tures, the site will become a focal point for travelers 
in the Americas. The remains of Columbus, now 
buried in the cathedral in the capital of the Domi- 
nican Republic, will be removed to a special reposi- 
tory beneath the center of the cross which will be 
1,000 feet long. 


| Book Reviews | 


GENEVA AND Peace. By Comte de Saint-Aulaire. 
Pp. 272. Sheed & Ward, New York, 1937. 
Price $2.50. 


The author of this book was Ambassador of 
France to Great Britain 1920-24. This book, 
translated from the French by Francis Jackson, is 
a crackling criticism of the League of Nations and 
all its works. The League is really, he holds, a 
diplomatic alliance between England and France, 
but England because of her multiple votes can 
do alone things harmful to her natural allies. 

The peculiar menace of the League, however, is, 
he thinks, the religious aura in which its devotees 
have clothed it. Built on wrong principles, acting 














corruptly or unintelligently, the League is now, 
he believes, the cancer of Europe, and threatens 
the peace and security of the world. The book is 
filled, for the most part, with discussions of the 
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errors of the League, its inequalities, activities and 
passivities. The problem of reform, coming at 
the very end of the book, is briefly treated. Re- 
form of the League is the more difficult “because 
it implies an intellectual, moral and _ spiritual 
reform of the world,” and when that comes very 
little by way of organization will be needed. 


Livinc IN Crisis. By Ernest Hatch Wilkins. Pp. 
113. Marshall Jones Co., Boston, 1937. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Society may at last win through into the peace 
of an order better than the world has yet known, 
but it is not likely that any one of you will live 
long enough to enter into that peace”. So says 
President Wilkins of Oberlin College in the first of 
these lectures to students. He goes on, however, 
to clear-cut statements of a rich plan of living for 
the young who needs must carry the human race 
over this time of crisis. Courage, satisfaction in 
one’s job, acceptance of the principle of change, 
which comes with progress, desire to understand 
the nature of the forces, good and bad, that are 
abroad in the world, a rich personal life, activity 
and joy in the sense of companionship,—these are 
forces which he believes may be used in balanced 
lives, even in unbalanced times. 

Pledges to refuse to support our own govern- 
ment in the event of war are, he thinks, vain and 
foolish. This chapter is particularly worth read- 
ing. But he does not leave the problem there. 
The following lecture takes up the question of 
“Students against war”. This is wise and thought- 
stimulating also. The whole group of lectures is 
Christian, patriotic, in the best sense, and forward- 
looking. 


JourNALIsT’s Wire. By Lilian T. Mowrer. Pp. 
404 and index. William Morrow & Co., 1937. 
Price, $3.50. 


Replete with many of the qualities that go to 
make up a good novel, this book proves even 
more thrilling. Ever since just before the war 
Edgar Mowrer, American journalist, and the Eng- 
lish girl who became his wife, have moved about 
in the midst of some of the most dramatic and 
stirring events that have taken place in Europe. 
Therefore through the eyes of this wife, mother 
and sincere, good citizen, we get fresh views of 
these events. They were several years in Italy, 
and saw the advent of fascism; then in Germany 
they witnessed the waning of the republic and 
coming of Hitler; in France, the Saar and else- 
where, we are given pictures of political happen- 
ings, domestic problems and intimate glimpses of 
personalities whom we all know. 

“For a journalist,” she says in one instance, 
“these days know no tranquillity; always he is 
called upon to give just a little more of himself 
than he can really spare . . . The suit-cases are 
hardly unpacked but they must be dragged out 
again; then the old excitement flares, there is a 
rush to get everything ready; always improvising 
and adapting, always working against time. But 

. . we do not have a dull life.” 

It is a tremendously revealing history of Euro- 
pean politics for the past 20 years, in which a 
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little ménage forms the background, and it is 
written by the pen of a passionate believer in the 
possibility of a world better than the one she has 
watched thus far. 


FRANK B. KeEttocc, A biography. By David Bryn- 
Jones. Pp. 298 and Index. Putnam’s, New 
York, 1937. Price $3.75. 


The writing of biography is probably one of the 
most difficult of the arts, especially when written 
during the life-time of the subject. This book, 
particularly timely just now, since Mr. Kellogg 
died a few weeks after its publication, will not of 
course be his ultimate biography; yet from the 
large use it has made of his own recollections and 
ideas it will be the basis necessary to such a 
biography. 

A man who, without benefit of college, climbed 
from farm to law office, to Senate, to Ambas- 
sadorship in England, to Secretaryship of State 
and finally to the bench of the World Court at 
the Hague, the man whose name is often given 
to the Paris Peace Pact, is one whose impact 
on his age is recognized by all. This book is an 
outline, clear and well-constructed. It deals with 
Mr. Kellogg’s political ideas, national and inter- 
national. Several illustrations scattered through 
the pages add to the vividness of the whole picture. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Sir Charles Oman. 
Pp. 239 and index. E. P. Dutton, New York, 
1937. 

A History OF THE ART OF WAR IN THE SIXTEENTH 
Century. By Sir Charles Oman. Pp. 771 and 
index. E. P. Dutton, New York, 1937. Price 
$6.00. 


These two books bring to life that most glorious 
of centuries when men were launching many new 
enterprises and growing out of a medieval past. 
With great charm the writer tells of persons, 
events, ideas—religious and cultural—and, in the 
second book, the wars of the period as they were 
affected by the increasing use of gun-powder and 
by the new psychology which kept Europe in a 
ferment. The author, according to many Eng- 
land’s foremost historian, writes with a ready pen, 
and these books are of classic texture in form and 
substance. 


BarTLet?’s FAMILiarR Quotations, Eleventh edi- 


tion. Edited by Christopher Morley and Lou- 
ella D. Everett. Pp. 1578. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton, 1937. Price $5.00. 


For twenty-three years the English writing pub- 
lic has been using the last previous edition of this 
most useful reference. Now, after labors covering 
three of those years, the new edition appears. Re- 
vised to contain not only the material in the first 
volume of 1855, but many pages of very modern 
quotations right down to 1937, it is arranged in 
chronological order of authors and thoroughly 
cross-indexed as well. Blank pages bound in at 
the end are an encouragement to add one’s own 
new discoveries to the collection, and, as the pub- 
lishers suggest, preserve candidates for the next 
edition. Here is an indispensable tool for every 
writer’s workshop. 
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RETREAT OF THE WEsT. By No-Yong Park. Pp. 
334. Hale, Cushman and Flint, New York, 1937. 
Price $3.00. 


Here is a book which fills a hitherto unreal- 
ized gap in historical comment. The scholarly 
Chinese author, friendly, wise and witty, takes 
up the history of white and yellow relations 
from a quite fresh angle. He begins with a 
defense of Attila and the Huns—of all things— 
and goes on contradicting many other historical 
traditionary attitudes, in a manner provocative 
but with such good humor and appreciation of 
both races that it is hard to find fault with a 
point of view so well defended. 

Dr. Park makes a comparative study of the 
arts, equipment and backgrounds of the two 
races as they meet. The West he sees now 
drawing out of the Orient, and that, he thinks, 
is good, “for not until man has abandoned his 
business of building empires and waging wars 
can he build a culture worthy of the name.” 


ALIENS IN THE East. By Harry Emerson Wildes. 
Pp. 349 and index. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1937. Price $3.00. 


If, as the last chapter states, “the past ex- 
plains the present,” here is a book to show us 
why aliens are disliked in Japan to this day. 
Even before 1853, when Perry “opened” Japan, 
there were western intruders. As early as 1543 
there were Portuguese pirates, then explorers. Will 
Adams of Kent, England, landed in 1600; Hol- 
landers came then and later, but all were looked 
upon as enemies by the Japanese. In the 18th 
century the Russian march across Siberia con- 
stituted another threat in Japanese eyes. All these 
things are not quite strange to our ears. They had 
been rumored in history. But who of us had 
heard that in 1776 during the tragic winter at 
Valley Forge in America the Empire of the Rising 
Sun was praying to its gods for the success of 
General Washington? Not for love of democracy 
or freedom, but in the hope that he would check 
the sweeping tide of European Powers headed 
towards Japan. 

Mr. Wildes has checked many scattered rumors 
in history by means of recently opened Japanese 
documents. The whole story makes a striking 
exhibit of the past methods of the West in the 
East, and shows quite clearly why Japan is always 
suspicious of Occidental pressure. 


Curva AND Her UNFINISHED REVOLUTION. By 
Helen Pratt. Pp. 169 and index. American 
Council Institute of Pacific Relations, 1937. 
Price $2.00. 

JapAN WHERE ANCIENT LOYALTIES SURVIVE. By 
Helen Pratt. Pp. 186 and index. American 
Council Institute of Pacific Relations, 1937. 
Price $2.00. 

RussIA FROM TSARIST EMPIRE TO SOCIALISM. By 
Helen Pratt. Pp. 200 and index. American 
Council Institute of Pacific Relations, 1937. 
Price $2.00. 

Three volumes in the “Peoples of the Pacific” 
series appeared at practically the same time, the 
latter part of last year. They are background 


books and therefore of permanent value especially 
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for grasping the meaning of today’s conflicts and 
tensions in the East. They were initiated in 
Honolulu by the Hawaiian group of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. Brief but useful references 
for teachers are included in each volume. 


AMERICA AND THE Far EASTERN War. By Williem 
W. Lockwood, Jr. Pp. 20. Pamphlet, Amer- 
ican Council Institute of Pacific Relations, 1937. 
Price 10 cents. 

EcoNoMIC PREPAREDNESS IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 
Pp. 32. Pamphlet, American Council Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1937. Price 15 cents. 


These two studies, the latter prepared by the 
research staff of the Council, are both timely, 
factual and evidently reliable. They can be 
secured from the publishers in quantity at attrac- 
tive rates. 


Japan in AMERICAN Pustic Opinion. By Eleanor 
Tupper and George E. McReynolds. Pp. 454 
and index. Macmillan, New York, 1937. Price 
$3.75. 


That “Queen of the world,” Public Opinion, has 
lately undergone quite serious analysis. This, of 
course, is wise if we wish democracy to function 
safely. Politics and events have a way of swaying 
the public mind. The press not only expresses the 
mind of the people, it also influences it. There is 
a continual interplay between international rela- 
tions and the way representatives of the people 
react to events in the world. This is particularly 
true in regard to American thought about Japan. 
The authors of this book, using many citations 
from press and speeches, trace the course of the 
change in public opinion, which in about 1900 was 
quite friendly toward Japan, and which now be- 
comes sharply critical of the Japanese policy of ex- 
pansion. It is an interesting book, which may in- 
dicate the trend of the foreign policy which the 
public is likely to. demand. 


PROBLEMS OF THE Paciric, 1936, By W. L. Hol- 
land and Kate L. Mitchell, editors. Pp. 261 and 
index. University of Chicago Press, 1937. Price 
$5.00. 


Because of subsequent events in the Orient this 
sixth triennial conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, which was held in Yosemite 
National Park in August, 1936, gains much in 
interest. Events that followed were in some cases 
foreshadowed. Of the three parts into which this 
report of the conference is divided Part I is easily 
the most absorbing, since it gives a summary of 
the discussions. Papers of the speakers, or ex- 
tracts, follow in Part II, and Part III contains 
information about the Institute and the conference 
membership. 


Tue JAPAN YEAR Book, 1937, K. Inahara, Editor. 
Pp. 1230 and index. The Foreign Affairs Asso- 
ciation of Japan. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1937. Price $7.00. 


Here is an invaluable reference book of present 
day Japan compiled from authentic Japanese 
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sources. It covers many topics,—history, geog- 
raphy, parties and politics, to industry, communi- 
cations and police. Labor, medicine, the press, 
the arts and other subjects of special importance 
have each a section. Manchukuo occupies a 
fifty-one page section, seemingly an admission that 
Japan considers that country a part of Japan. 
The constitution, many laws and treaties, includ- 
ing the “nine-Power treaty of 1921-22” are in 
appendices, and a fine folded map of Japan is 
inserted in an envelope. 


Japan Deries THE Wortp. By James A. B. 
Sherer. Pp. 290 and index. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis, 1938. Price $2.50. 


Familiar with Japan from several periods of 
residence, and from teaching both in Japan and 
the United States, Dr. Sherer loves the Japanese 
people, but hates their militarists. His book re- 
flects both these attitudes. It claims that Japan 
is the victim of a concealed Dictator,—one Gen. 
Jiro Minami, Governor of Korea and confidential 
advisor to the Emperor. The author was in 
Japan during most of the “eight crucial incidents” 
which he outlines and sees as leading up to the 
1937 attack upon China. 

The book discusses many other aspects of Jap- 
anese life, but the military menace overshadows 
all else in the eyes of this forthright observer. 


Books Received 


ARMAMENTS YEAR Book, 1937. Pp. 1088 and con- 
tents. League of Nations, Geneva. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1937. Price $6.25. 


STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE TRADE IN ARMS 
AND AMMUNITION. Pp. 338. League of Nations, 
Geneva. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1937. Price $3.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSFERS OF TERRITORY IN Ev- 
ROPE with the names of the affected political 
subdivisions as of 1910-1914 and the present, 
prepared by Sophia Saucerman, Department of 
State. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1937. 


Money AND BANKING, 1936-1937. Two volumes. 
Vol. I, Monetary Review; Vol. II, Commercial 
Banks. League of Nations, Geneva, 1937. Ob- 
tained from the Columbia University Press, New 
York. Price $1.50 per volume. 


THe War AND GERMAN Soctety; the treatment of 
a liberal. By Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Pp. 295 and index. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, for the Carnegie Endowment, 1937. 
Price $2.75. 


THe Ramway INTERRELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. By William J. Wilgus. 
Pp. 282 and index. Yale Press, New Haven, for 
the Carnegie Endowment, 1937. Price $3.00. 


ROME AND THE NEAPOLITAN REVOLUTION OF 1820- 
1821, A study in Papal neutrality. By Joseph 
H. Brady. Pp. 196 and index. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1937. Price $2.50. 






























































Latin-American Books 
By A. Curtis Wilgus 


THe Eyino. Mexico’s Way Our. By Eyler N. 
Simpson. Pp. 849. Illus. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1937. Price 
$5.00. 


This is a detailed and statistical treatise of the 
land problem in Mexico, the term ejido being ap- 
plied to “all types of lands which have been re- 
stored or granted to agricultural communities 
under the land reform initiated in 1915.” The 
study, in the form of six case-histories, is carried 
to June 1, 1934. The book is divided into three 
parts: “The origins of the Ejido,” “the Ejido in 
Being,” and “The future of the Ejido.” An ap- 
pendix includes valuable tables and maps; a check- 
list of principal laws, and many other pertinent 
documents. There is an extensive bibliography 
and a good index. The book is heavy reading, but 
it is an inexhaustible mine of historical, economic, 
political, and social information about our south- 
ern neighbor. 


Viva Mexico. By Charles Macomb Flandrau. 
Pp. 293. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1937. Price $2.00. 

The first edition of this book was issued in 1908, 
and tells of Mexico in the time of Diaz. It is a 
travel-book of a sort to furnish an excellent pattern 
for other American writers. 


By Alford J. Williams. Pp. 
The Somerset 


A Wrncep Opyssey. 
96. Illus. Somerville, N. J.: 
Press, 1937. 


This is a story written by a Major in the United 
States Marine Corps who took a flying trip for the 
first time to the Spanish Main and back. In this 
little book he tells in the first person of his experi- 
ences, and thoughts about air travel, people, and 
things. 

Its PLace ry Wortp Lire. By 
Pp. 462. Chicago: Willett, 
Price $3.75. 


LATIN AMERICA. 
Samuel Guy Inman. 
Clark and Co., 1937. 


Dr. Inman is known to all students of Latin 
American history and civilization. His latest book 
brings together a variety of information about 
Latin America which will be especially welcome 
to special study groups. The volume is divided 
into five. parts: “Who are the Latin Americans ?”, 
“Revolutions and their causes,” “Recent revolu- 
tions,” “New forces,” and “What will the new 
order be?” Unlike several of the author’s previous 
works, this is historical and does not deal largely 
with inter-American relations, except, in the ap- 
pendix, with some inter-American conferences. 
The book is well written, detailed, and indis- 
pensable to the student of present-day Latin 
America. 


NEIGHBORHOOD. 
New York: 


Price $.75. 


BuILDING AN INTER-AMERICAN 
By Samuel Guy Inman. Pp. 63. 
National Peace Conference, 1937. 
This booklet is divided into three parts. The 

first section, “Continental Efforts for Peace,” sur- 

veys the antecedents of the Buenos Aires Peace 

Conference, which is the subject of the second 
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section. The third portion of the book is entitled 
“Lessons for the Peace Movement.” In some re- 
spects the volume is an historical summary, but it 
constitutes a good thumbnail sketch of a recent 
important episode in the Good Neighbor Policy of 
the United States. The work is concise and in- 
formative. 


Garden 


Rio. By Hugh Gibson. Pp. 263. Illus. 
Price 


City: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1937. 

$3.50. 

As United States ambassador to Brazil the 
author of this book had a rare opportunity to 
observe the capital city of that country. Much 
has been written about this most beautiful me- 
tropolis, and especially about its breath-taking 
bay, but nothing has been written in English with 
a greater feeling and appreciation than is found 
here. Mr. Gibson has produced a guide, a history, 
and a travel account. He understands the people, 
not only of the city of Rio de Janeiro, but the 
people of the country as well. The book is inter- 
esting and the illustrations, many of which are 
unusual, are well suited to so fine a story. No one 
should think of taking a trip to Rio without first 
having read this book. 


PERUVIAN PAGEANT. 
Blair Niles. Pp. 311. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1937. 


A JourNEY IN TIME. By 
Illus. Indianapolis: The 
Price $3.50. 


While the author was writing her novel of the 
Spanish conquest of Peru, Day of the Immense 
Sun (1936), she became so interested in the land, 
people, and history of Peru that she decided to 


write about these things. The result is this book 
which might well be called the Epic of Peru. It 
is kaleidoscopic with flashes of the past and with 
descriptions of the present, and with ancient 
Peruvian history setting the stage. The photo- 
graphs by the author’s husband, Robert Niles, Jr., 
are admirable and show the relation of the past 
with the present. There is a good map and an 
index. 


Lanp oF Tomorrow. A Story oF SoutH AMER- 
cA. By R. W. Thompson. Pp. 459. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. Price 
$4.00. 


The title of this book is misleading, for it deals 
only with Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and 
Bolivia, and especially with war in the Chaco. 
The author with his wife arrived at Montevideo, 
went to Buenos Aires, and thence they took a 
boat up the Parana River to Paraguay. They 
later went to Bolivia. The book is gossipy and 
conversational, almost a day by day account, based 
upon the author’s diary. It ends with a review 
of the war in the Chaco. 


WAR AND TRADE IN THE WEsT INDIES. By R. Pares. 
Pp. x, 618. New York: The Oxford University 
Press, 1936. Price $8.50. 


In this work the author has tried “to describe 
two great colonial wars, in so far as they arose 
out of disputes in the West Indies and affected the 
way of living in the sugar colonies.” 

It covers the period from 1739 to 1763, and is 
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scholarly to the point of being heavy. But it gives 
a good picture of the part played by the Caribbean 
islands in the diplomacy of France, England, and 
Spain in this stirring period. It admirably sup- 
plements works by Corbett, Richmond, Hussey, 
Newton, Means, and others. The reader is con- 
siderably assisted in his attempt to become oriented 
by the appendices containing a list of the principal 
events in the West Indies, 1739-63, and lists of 
the chief actors on the European and Caribbean 
stages. 


Mexico Topay. By Colonel Irving Speed Wallace. 
Pp. 364. Illus. Boston: Meador Publishing 
Co., 1936. Price $2.00. 


This volume is a contemporary study of Mexi- 
can life in pictures and in prose. The author has 
discussed everything from facts to fiction, and 
from climate to foreign relations. The appendices 
add statistical information of some value, the 
subject matter is interesting but the style is often 
involved and awkward. Moreover, the author 
takes great delight in showing pictures of himself, 
and often his story takes a turn toward coyness. 


SocraL ASPECTS OF THE BANANA INDUSTRY. By 
Charles David Kepner. Pp. 230. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1936. Price $3.00. 


In collaboration with J. H. Soothill this author 
published in 1936 The Banana Empire (New 
York: The Vanguard Press). The present work, a 
doctorate dissertation, is in a sense supplementary 
to the former study. It emphasizes especially, as 
the name implies, the social implications of banana 
cultivation as practiced by the United Fruit Com- 
pany. Such topics are included here as land acqui- 
sition, sanitation and health, wages and hours, 
social security and the development of the industry 
as a big business. In a word this book particular- 
izes on the general expansion of United States cap- 
ital and the development of United States eco- 
nomic imperialism. It is scholarly and timely— 
containing a good working bibliography and index. 


By James Saxon 
New York: Far- 
Price $2.50. 


SAILING SouTH AMERICAN SKIES. 
Childers. Pp. xii, 272. Illus. 
rar and Rinehart, Inc., 1936. 


Mr. Childers, a practiced writer and traveler, 
has produced here a work not like the stereotyped 
travel book. From the United States he went to 
Mexico, then to Centrai America, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, the Gui- 
anas, and the West Indies. Everywhere he ob- 
served interesting and curious things, recording 
them with a liberal mixture of fact and fiction. 
It is good reading for armchair travelers who like 
the unconventional. 


Cuspan Tapestry. By Sydney A. Clark. Pp. 289. 
Illus. New York: Robert M. McBride and Co., 
1936. Price $2.50. 


“The tapestry of Cuban life is extremely com- 
plex but a guiding spirit directs the loom. It is 
the spirit of good humor.” So begins the foreword 
to this interesting book, which has indeed caught 
the spirit of the new and old Cuba. 
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